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Our Usual Guaranty Applies To This Lot 
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treet, San Leandro, C 


GRAFLEX BARGAIN: 4x5 Auto Graflex, B& L 5x7 Tessar Ic 
lens, F/4.5 Film-pack adapter, two plateh and M. i late- 
holder. Excellent condition. $115. Stiller Co., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


MODERN DOWN-TO-DATE PHOTO-STUDIO AND ART- 
STORE COMBINED, FOR SALE. Excellent location in city of 
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towns. Returos handsome and steady profits. Obliged to live in 
California. Rare opportunity for one with capital. Address: G 10, 
Photo-Era Magazi ine. 


WANTED—PORTRAIT OR PROJECTION LENSES with rack 
and pinion focusing device. Diameter, 2 to 5 inches; back-focus, 8 
to 15 inches. We will pay the highest cash price for such lenses in 
good order. Communicate at once with A. T. Thompson & Co., 
15 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 

goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is them to You. 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. ine St., Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges prepaid. 

tral Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Copies of Photo-Era for D ber, 1911; D ber, 
1914; October, 1916. Must be sent carefully packed with edges clean 
and uninjured for binding. Will allow two months’ subscription to 
Photo-Era for each copy, and postage refunded on copies sent in first- 
class condition. Photo-Era Magazine. 


“JUST THE GIFT FOR MY FRIEND 
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A set of those b iful Jag Water-Colors in 
a handsome box. 

Ten colors, brushes, instruction-book, ete. Of your dealer, or 
we will mail same postpaid to any a address on receipt of $1.50. 
Peerless Colors are the ph hic colors the world 
over. 


JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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The American Annual of Photography, 1921 
The World’s Finest and Most Popular Annual 
Filled with Interesting and Practical Information. More than 
Two Hundred Keautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in Color. 
A Complete Photographic Formulary. The Best of All the 
Annuals. Paper-Covers, $2.00. Clothbound Edition, $2.50. 
Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. Sole Trade-Agents: 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 

57 EAST 9th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


INDIA TRANSPARENT COLORS 


are self-blending, pa most age results in the hands 
of amateurs as well as professionals. For prints, slides and 
transparencies INDIA COLORS are the last word for latitude 


and snap. 
From your dealer, or from us postpaid, $2.00, pl 


in tructions. 
7 MOGE PRODUCTS CO. 
16 Lakewood Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 


Feat specials in high-grade cameras and 
sup; aioe ailed Free. win save you 30c. 
to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


lements of 
Photography 


No. 8 of “Practical Photography” Series 
Concise but complete and impartial explanation of the 
fundamentals in every photographic operation. Cloth, 
Tde; paper, 35c., at dealers or American Photography, 
Boston, Mass. Sample copy of magazine free. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA “BLUE-LIST” 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin and use as 
Your Shopping- Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S “ew York 


To acquaint you with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
PHOTO- FINISHING 2234 North 29th St. 
we will send you prepaid 

One 5x7 U d Enlarg from one of your 
film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 pages, “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo-Print of Historic Interest. 
Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 
Cents | Our Booklet, "Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List. 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 
A booklet of simple, direct answers to 
75 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 
P to the A Photographer 
The Price . . Per Copy . . 35 Cents 
FOR SALE BY 
ROBEY -FRENCH COMPANY 
Eastman Kodak 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Platinotype and Palladio Papers 
Send for New List 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPL 


It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 
Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Kalogen, a uni 1, d liquid developer; 
just add water. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 
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> 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED. .. 
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your own height. The “yt will then meas- 
ure the d ti 
d dto hy. pocket. 
. your ag td sg or sent post-paid for $1.25. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 


Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


KRAUSS-ZEISS TESSARS F/3.5 and F/4.5 
SOLE U. S. AGENT: 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Graflexes with Krauss Tessars Stereo Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


“MADE IN U.S.A." 
The Srrow LActe| 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 


DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 18¢. extra for mailing 


J. W. JOHNSTON 


THE ORIGINAL Woy arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y 
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MILL-STOCKS 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


BANK -STOCKS 


Landscapes of 


Unusual Beauty 


Pictorial Effects 


obtainable with 
no other lens 


are possible with the 


HANOVIA SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


Fine for interior work 
Good results in dull lights 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MEG. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Traveling with a Camera 
C. GOULD 


A|ANY persons who value cameras as 

traveling-companions seem too 
“sf ready to assume that while travel- 
4 ing they may depend on facilities 
as good as those at home. To do 
this, is to court disappointment. In a dozen 
years of foreign travel and residence I have wit- 
nessed as many cases of inconvenience. What 
is more, despite efforts to accommodate my pro- 
visions to the circumstances, I have frequently 
been unable to photograph what seemed to me 
very interesting or have had negatives of which 
I held high hopes ruined by unskilled foreign 
operators. Incidentally, my mishaps have not 
all occurred abroad, for out-of-the-way places in 
the United States still hold possibilities for photo- 
graphic distress. 

Though photography is becoming much more 
universal, there are certain precautions to be 
recommended to travelers who, like myself, pre- 
fer not to follow the beaten track. If it is prac- 
ticable to do so, obtain information in advance 
as to stocks of photographic materials and the 
opportunities for professional assistance. If the 
field to be visited is small, this may be easy. 
More often, it is not. Therefore, I have found 
it wise to arrange beforehand with a reliable 
professional in a position to give the best of ser- 
vice for handling my developing and printing. 
In addition to this, I procure printed labels for 
my mailings of exposures which will make it 
obvious to postal and customs authorities that 
these are not to be opened in unsafe light. I 
choose operators favorably placed for making 
customs-entry, minimizing the trouble as much 
as possible. Sealed and sent by letter-rate, my 
shipments have often caused the consignee per- 
sonal inconvenience. There is often as much 
trouble when sent under a lower postal classifi- 
cation and not as much protection against igno- 
rant handling. 

After making this, as other preparations, one 


is always free not to avail of them if greater con- 
veniences are met than could be counted on. 
However, abroad as at home, one greatly re- 
duces the chances of failures by sticking to a 
professional whom experience has shown to be 
both resourceful and careful. Too often it is 
not possible to replace negatives lost by poor 
treatment in development. 

The average amateur cannot count, as a rule, 
on doing his own work en route. Compact as 
are some of the contrivances and some packages 
of chemicals, they are all too cumbersome in 
many places. All sorts of disadvantages must 
be overcome. For instance, one often cannot 
get the desirable temperatures for solutions or 
sufficient water thoroughly to rinse chemicals out 
of negatives and prints. Inability to get ice, 
and attempting to work without it on my first 
trip to the tropics, ruined a lot of films I thought 
most valuable. I much prefer now to send my 
exposures to skilled hands having the best facil- 
ities. Of course, circumstances alter cases and 
what has seemed best for me may not be for 
others. I only urge due consideration of all 
possibilities in advance and intelligent provi- 
sion for them. 

Probably, most mistakes are made in the 
picture-making outfit carried. Personal pref- 
erences interfere with giving helpful advice on 
this subject. I have always disliked films and 
especially roll-films; but after years of dogged 
resistance had to surrender to a 3A Autographic 
kodak. My bulky quarter-plate camera be- 
came a white elephant (though it chances on 
this trip to be the only size for which plates are 
locally obtainable). The weight of plates drove 
me to using flat cut films and film-packs with it. 
But before yielding this much, I bought a baby 
Goerz (Vest-Pocket Tenax) to use the smallest 
size of plates. I reasoned that these reduced 
the bulk sufficiently, while leaving me the possi- 
bility of having desirable exposures enlarged in 
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THE CHURCH BEYOND 


printing. It was quite a satisfactory outfit ex- 
cept that, practically without exception, I could 
not find this size of plate in stock abroad and at 
home only in the largest cities. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in foreseeing my needs and 
keeping a stock of fresh plates, so I invested in 
a small camera using film-packs. The packs 
were satisfactory, but I found them stocked as 
poorly as had been the plates for my other in- 
struments. So, after carefully watching stocks 
in many parts of the world, I yielded to my pet 
aversion, finding 3A (314 x 514; 4122) roll-films 
not only most available but, having the best 
turnover, most likely to be fresh. 

It is often the best plan to carry one’s supply, 
as well as to arrange with a home-dealer for for- 
warding additional supplies. Especially is this 
so when using other sizes or mediums than this 
roll-film and when going to countries which are, 
at least from a photographic standpoint, unde- 
veloped. Always insist on getting stock pre- 
pared for export. It used to be protected by 
tin containers against humidity, etc., a con- 
tainer far more satisfactory than the one now 


G. H. SEELIG 


used. The present one is not serviceable for 
use with exposed rolls, though I believe it must 
be fully as expensive. Films and plates not 
well protected can deteriorate with astonish- 
ing rapidity in regions tropical or otherwise un- 
like those at home. By getting fresh supplies 
from home, the annoying inability to keep in 
stock may be avoided and one does not have 
the discouraging risk run in using materials 
which, if not stale, are not what they should be. 
A traveling friend of mine has fresh supplies 
mailed at frequent intervals, realizing that mer- 
chandising abroad is rarely of the sort one can 
rely on in San Francisco, Chicago or Boston. 

I would say never to carry a new instrument 
or one with the peculiarities or limitations of 
which you are not completely acquainted. If 
you are breaking into photography as you go 
away, do not do so with an expensive lens. The 


chances of failure are heightened. Nor should 
you, on the eve of departure, shift from the R. R.., 
which has stood by you, to an anastigmat F/4.5, 
because your batting-average will be lowered 
even if you make a few scattered fine hits. I’ve 
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known many who’ve courted and gained disap- 
pointment in this way, through choosing other 
traveling companions from tried acquaintances. 

It is an admirable precaution to carry those 
things with which you can keep metal parts from 
tarnishing, mend broken or cracked bellows, 
restick leather-coverings to their supports and 
otherwise maintain your outfit in good condi- 
tion. In moist climates, the lenses will often 
sweat and need attention, and metals rust 
quickly if not cleaned carefully and viled at fre- 
quent intervals. This does not mean oiling the 
shutter, however. Caution must be used in 
some localities about leaving the camera, or simi- 
lar articles, in a carrying-case for this seems to 
aggravate destructive forces rather than guard 
from them. 

On the other hand, carry as little as possible. 
Impedimenta become more and more trouble- 
some as a tripadvances. Every one must decide 
for himself what to leave out. I have left wide- 
angle and telephoto lenses behind, to want them 
keenly when thousands of miles lay between 
them and myself, and carried them almost around 
the world without using them at all. Maybe 
you can plan better. Study travel-books and 
try to anticipate your needs. Prevision is better 


than regret and gratifying negatives than unus- 
able opportunities. 

In traveling, one particularly needs a reliable 
gage to light values and timing, something rarely 
provided by amateurs so far as I can judge. 
Luck may lead you to hit it off right but it doesn’t 
do so for me. When I guess, I’m gone. I’ve 
assumed there was greater intensity and lighting 
value in the tropics, later to find hopeless under- 
exposure, and vice versa in Labrador and New- 
foundland. I’m only a novice, sticking to gages 
and tables, but I’ve met several superiors who’ve 
bemoaned the fact that they did not. If one 
remains in a region for a time one may become 
a good judge of light values, but jumping from 
Vancouver to Tabriz, or from the Straits of 
Belle Isle to the Isthmus of Panama, it is best 
to rely on the best guides procurable. 

I’ve acquired great awe for the press-photog- 
raphers who must attain high efficiency regularly 
in whatever district orders land them, despite 
having to do most of their work on the spot re- 
gardless of handicaps. They carry gear which 
the amateur cannot, to be sure; but are success- 
ful, I think, accordingly as they have been fore- 
sighted and forehanded. The same qualities 
will give the amateur delightful results. 


Tank-Philosophy 


E. C. L. 


Pe Ae}|OME years ago I was foolish enough 
A WS) to get into an argument. Worse 


q| than that, it was an argument on 
photography. Still worse, it was 
about tanks. And worst of all, it 
was with a salesman of a supply-house. The 
tank was relatively new as a commercial propo- 
sition, and the young man was red-headed (lit- 
erally so in the beginning and figuratively so 
later on)—one of those amiable, perfectly proper, 
young persons whose enthusiasm was equaled 
only by the profundity of his ignorance. I think 
he sold clothes-pins, hair-dye and crockery before 
he got a job to sell photographic goods over a 
counter. I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if the proprietor had not just then showed 
up and put a quietus on the red-headed enthu- 
siast—and myself. I went over to the Camera 
Club and told the fellows about my adventure 
and they laughed at me for being so foolish as 


to try to tell a photo-supply clerk anything about ° 


photography. <A good deal of water has flowed 


under the bridge since those days and most 


MORSE 


people who know about photography have made 
up their minds about tanks. But I meet every 
once in a while a wild sort of a statement in pho- 
tographic journals about tanks, and I often 
wonder whether the man knows what he is talk- 
ing about. In talking about tanks, some people 
adopt a tone of inscrutable profundity. Other 
people speak of them with hushed breath as if of 
Einstein’s Fifth Dimension, or of the Grand Lama 
of Thibet. Well, just what is the truth about 
tanks? 

The tank is prima facie merely a receptacle for 
holding the developer. Anything that doesn’t 
leak or affect the developer, will do. Other 
things being equal, a negative can be developed 
just as well in a pie-plate, a dish-pan, a wash- 
boiler or a horse-trough, as in a so-called tank. 
Some tanks are used vertically and some are used 
horizontally. Some are round, some square. 
Some have covers and some have not. If the 
reader will consult the British Journal’s Alma- 
nac, he will find a great variety of tanks for 
photographic purposes. Some are so arranged 
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that the liquid can be introduced through a light- 
tight trap, with a faucet for letting the used 
developer out, so that the emulsion may be 
washed and hypo introduced without touching 
or removing the sensitive surface. Others are 
simply high jars of stone-slabs where the nega- 


tive is suspended in the liquid from the top. 


There is absolutely nothing marvelous or mirac- 
ulous about a tank. It is about as simple and 
primitive as a coffee-pot—and, like a coffee-pot, 
the results depend on the ingredients and their 
manipulation. 

Inside of the tank is a contrivance for holding 
the emulsions so they shall not touch each other 
on the sensitive surfaces during development. 
For plates, there is a rack, the mate of which can 
be seen in any glazier’s store. Nothing marvel- 
ous about that! For film-packs, there is a per- 
forated disk in which you insert the rolled emul- 
sion. The affair is just about as miraculous as 
an umbrella-stand! For roll-films, there is a 
long ribbon that encloses the long strip of film. 
In operation, it is about as simple as winding up 
a kite-string or a fish-line on a stick. Others 
have a trough, half the length of the film in which 
the film is laid, doubled. 

In transferring the plates from the holder to 
the tank, or the film-packs to the tank, there must 
be complete darkness. In transferring the rib- 
bon with enclosed strip of film to the tank, com- 
plete darkness is desirable. The less light, the less 
danger of fogging the emulsion. There is “day- 
light” and “daylight”; the operation is feasible in 
very dim daylight; it cannot be done in sunlight. 

Along with the tanks go certain powders for 
developing. In the booklet of instructions you 
are told to mix so and so, at such and such a 
temperature, and develop for a certain number 
of minutes which we will call x minutes. Now 
x minutes represents a good general average for 
correctly exposed emulsions for average pur- 
poses. In short, it comes more or less near the 
general average of negatives in the long run. 
For anything out of the ordinary, it is unfitted 
by nature. 

The whole affair reminds one of the classical 
myth—let us hope it was a myth only—of Pro- 
crustes. In ancient Greece, an innkeeper named 
Procrustes had a bed for travelers. It was of 
the right size and dimensions for the average 
man, but it was not fitted for unusual cases. 
Whenever Procrustes had a guest who was too 
long for his bed, he proceeded to adapt the trav- 
eler to the bed by chopping off enough of his 
anatomy to make him fit the bed. If the man 
was too short, suitable mechanical contrivances 
were arranged to stretch him out until he did 
fit the bed. The arrangement worked excel- 


lently for nine out of ten men; but it was awfully 
tough on the tenth man. 

The tank is the Bed of Procrustes of modern 
photography. Let me give a specific instance. 
There are a few spots in the city of Chicago 
which under certain conditions are really very 
beautiful. I doubt not that that is true of every 
city; but I am discussing now things with which 
I am most familiar. Michigan Avenue seen in 
the glare of midday is horrid—a long row of 
high, square office-buildings, for the most part, 
with few redeeming features: enormous boxes 
set on end, with holes for light and air punched 
at intervals. Practical, useful, hideous, staring 
monstrosities from an artistic point of view, as 
a general rule. Yet, when there is a slight mist 
in the air, with wisps of cloud streaming across 
the face of those enormous structures, veiling 
their coarse and ugly outlines and suggesting 
their massive and imposing grandeur, the view 
is of surpassing beauty. 

It is possible for the photographer to measure 
the actinic power of the light of such a scene 
with scientific accuracy. But to render the 
essential softness and grandeur of the scene 
requires, among other things, very skilful de- 
velopment—what in photographic parlance is 
known as “development for soft contrast.” 

Take another scene along the same avenue. 
The war is over and the returning veterans are 
parading with the blare of trumpets, the flap- 
ping of banners and the flash of guns. The Gen- 
eral, all gold-braid, on a prancing steed. The 
doughboys, erect and proud, the marines with 
their easy rolling march; the nurses with their 
mantles turned back to show the scarlet lining; 
the shining artillery drawn by that most lovable 
but intractable animal known as the U. S. Gov’t 
mule. Anything wistful, mysterious with veiled 
suggestion like the first? Not at all. It calls 
for sharp contrast, clean-cut, and aggressive. 

Your tank-formula calls for twelve minutes, 
we will say. If you know your business, you 
will develop the first picture for about nine min- 
utes and your second picture for about fifteen 
minutes. There is a variation of twenty-five 
per cent to produce an effect consonant with the 
character of the scene. Reverse the process and 
you have two ruined pictures. Stick to the 
tank-formula, and you have missed half the 
effectiveness of the interpretation. For, after 
all, good art, including photography, is inter- 
pretation of a scene as it appears to the mind of 
the artist. The tank is not an artist. 

If you make a careful study of the actinic 


‘power of light, using a meter to measure it; if 


your shutter is accurate; if you know the speed 
of your emulsion; if your scene is neither too 
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full of nor too destitute of contrasts, then you 
will get the best negative possible by using the 
standard time and standard developer. Sup- 
posing that your pictures all come under this 
category, you will find that the tank is the most 
convenient and easiest method of developing a 
number of pictures at once, if you are too pressed 
for time, too lazy, or don’t want to be bothered 
to develop them one by one. What has always 
most impressed me about the tank is its psy- 
chology, not its performance. 

Any one who has ever taken notice of the 
mental attitude of the average novice in pho- 
tography will have observed how easily satisfied 
he is at first. The moment he gets his camera, 
he wants to go right out and make a picture. 
Then he wants to see the picture right off. He 
can’t wait. He spoils probably half of his films 
—out of focus, double-exposure or none at all. 
But he wants to see something that he snapped 
and he doesn’t want to be bothered with a lot 
of rubbish. 

Well, he reads about that wonderful instru- 
ment called the tank. He buys one, and the 
Good Lord only knows what stuff the salesman 
hands him out in praising the tank. But Mr. 
Novice takes the marvelous affair home with 


him. He gets his thermometer out and uses 
ice or hot water as occasion requires and has his 
water just the right temperature and puts in the 
powders. He hasn’t the slightest idea why he 
does it; but he is greatly impressed. Then he 
winds and winds and winds. The darkness of 
his mind is equaled only by the darkness of 
the winding-box. Then with bated breath—in a 
dark place, let us hope—he inserts the big spool 
in the tank, covers it and looks at his watch. 

During the ensuing quarter of an hour or so, 
his mind is filled with mute admiration for the 
wonderful contrivance he has bought. With 
feverish hands he washes the bulk and sets it in 
the hypo. And then, oh Glory! “Come here 
quick, Liz; here’s Uncle Joe’s barn as big as 
life.’ “No,” says unfeeling Liz, “that’s the 
house; don’t you see the porch?” “And that’s 
Cousin Ed’s auto, isn’t it?” “‘No, stupid, that’s 
a load of hay.” “Is that Towser, or is it a pig?” 
“Search me,” says Liz; “‘but sure that is the 
cow ... no, it’s a mule, I guess.” Etce., etc., ete. 

The supreme advantage of the tank is that it 
will produce some sort of a picture, if a picture 
is possible—with the smallest possible amount of 
intelligence, skill or artistic sense on the part 
of the operator. 


The Printing-Box Up-to-Date 


E. S. ANDERSON 


ROUGH long acquaintance with 
Puoto-Era and its genial Editor, 
a aun I feel quite safe in saying that it is 
Dts )) an ever present aim of both to en- 
courage the development of artis- 
tic as well as skilful technical handling of our 
photographic tools and materials. Thus it is 
not long before the systematic worker begins 
to realize that every negative represents an in- 
dividual problem and demands individual treat- 
ment—from the standpoint of technique and 
rules of composition alike. 

With gradual development of skill comes a 
corresponding habit of criticism of one’s efforts, 
and study of ways and means of improvement. 
My own particular hobby for years has been to 
“take it small and enlarge,” using the best part 
of the negative. But lately I have been doing 
quite a bit of contact-printing for friends, and 
the inability to make each print the size and 
. shape which the particular subject seemed to 
demand, without the bother and tediousness of 


cutting a special mask for each print, has been a 
literal thorn ‘in the flesh. 

Inspiration frequently comes to us in the wee 
small hours of the morning, which is perhaps the 
reason that when my eyes fell on the metal 
binding-strips on the asbestos packing of the 
steam-pipes in our basement — when coaxing a 
refractory fire, about 1 a.m.—I knew my problem 
was solved. Forty-eight hours later, the print- 
ing-box shown in the illustration was complete, 
permitting the masking of any negative up to 
5 x 7 inches in any proportions desired. 

Printing-boxes having been described so many 
times in these pages, the box itself will be de- 
scribed but briefly; but the masking-device will 
be explained in detail, as it makes artistic con- 
tact-printing so rapid and simple. 

The box is a Walter Baker’s sweet-chocolate 
packing-box—a most convenient size. Three 
porcelain electric-light sockets are mounted 
horizontally close to the bottom. Two contain 
25-watt nitrogen lamps, centered beneath a 
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PRINTING-BOX 


5x7 opening shown at the top. The third con- 
tains a ruby bulb. All three lamps are con- 
nected with the outside circuit through a snap- 
switch on the back—which the illustration does 
not show. The white-lamp circuit is broken by 
an improvised switch made of two strips of 
spring-brass mounted horizontally one over the 
other, but not quite touching. When the handle 
h is pressed down, a metal plunger m forces the 
upper strip of brass down on the lower and 
completes the circuit, so that the printing-lights 
are burning only when the paper and negative 
are held firmly in contact by the printing-frame 
back b which is forced down by the handle h. 
Around the inside of the box, at the top, 
there is a rabbet, just far enough down so that 
a sheet of clear glass resting on the rabbet will 
be flush with the top of the box. Gummed to 


the lower side of the glass is a sheet of black 
paper with a 5 x 7 opening centered in it. 

The masking device is a rather “finicky” 
thing to apply to the box, so the exact method of 
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E. S. ANDERSON 


doing so will be given. First, obtain a curtain- 
rod at the nearest department-store, selecting 
one of the sliding variety, the inside rod being 
about 1/8-inch in diameter, and_ perfectly 
straight. Then interview the hardware-dealer: 
ask him to caliper the rod and sell you a straight- 
shank drill to make a hole through which the 
rod will pass very snugly—as close a fit as pos- 
sible; this will cost about thirteen cents. 

Cut four blocks of hard wood, 1x 34x 34 
inches, and drill a hole through the center of 
each, using the straight-shank drill. Drill the 
holes with the drill as perpendicular to the 
34 x 34 end as possible. Then line them up on 
the rod and plane or sandpaper them so that two 
adjacent edges are square and the thickness of 
the blocks from the inside of the holes to the 
surfaces of the blocks are exactly alike. This is 
important—and fussy when one’s tools are as 
limited as mine. ° 

Cut four extra blocks of the same size and 
sandpaper them smooth, as yet drilling no 
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holes. Then cut the curtain-rod into two sec- 
tions, one 1/4-inch shorter than the long dimen- 
sion of the box, and one 1/4-inch shorter than 
the upper edge of the end of the box. A pair of 
the drilled blocks ss’ slides on each section, as 
shown in the illustration. In order that they 
may slide easily, the side of the box should be 
finely sandpapered. By drilling holes to within 
1/8-inch of the ends of the last-made blocks and 
inserting the ends of the rods therein, fastening 
the blocks to the box at each end as shown cc’, 
the sliding blocks can be adjusted so that their 
upper surfaces slide flush with the upper edges 
of the box, without any free play if the blocks 
at the ends of the rods are leveled, and the holes 
drilled in them at the right distance from the 
outer surface of the box. An adjustment or 
two with the sandpaper-block may be needed 
to make this part of the adjustment smooth. 
A small right-angle screw hook p may be needed 
at the center of each rod to keep it from buckling 
outward in the middle, allowing too much free 
play in the sliding blocks. 

Now for those blessed steam-pipe binding- 
strips! They are of very thin metal, with true 
edges, and do not rust. Half a dozen 12-inch 
binders can be bought from a steamfitter for a 
dime. See that they are perfect, with no kinks 
or marred edges. One of these is to be fastened 
firmly to each block, so that they criss-cross to 
make a rectangle adjustable to any shape or 
size within the limits of the box. No more 
mask-cutting for us. 

Fastening these in place, so that opposite 
sides are parallel and adjacent sides perpendicu- 
lar, is a simple task if done correctly. First, 
gum a sheet of white paper over the glass in the 
box. Then, using a carpenter’s square or a 
T-square, draw lines across the short dimension 
of the paper, parallel to each other, one about 
one inch on each side of the center, as shown by 
the dotted lines in the diagram. Then, using a 
draughting-triangle, draw two lines perpen- 
dicular to those first drawn, about one inch each 
side of the center, respectively. Do not use the 
T-square on the end of the box to draw the second 
set of lines, as the end of the box may not be 
square with the side, which would mean that 
the second set of lines would not then be per- 
pendicular to the first. The lines are to be used 
as guides for attaching the metal strips, so that 
it is of prime importance that they be carefully 
laid out. 

Now place one strip along one of the lines, as 
shown in the diagram, and bring the printing- 
frame back and handle down so as to hold the 
strip firmly (on most printing-boxes a small 
cupboard-latch is attached beneath the handle 


so that it may be depressed and remain locked as 
long as printing requires). Then slide the 
proper block -beneath the protruding strip, 
bending the latter down and cutting it off at the 
lower edge of the block. Using 1/4-inch round- 
head screws, two on the top of the block and 
three on the outer side, the strip may be fastened 
so firmly that it will have no free play. In doing 
this, it is best to buy the screws by the box, and 
ask the hardware-clerk to caliper the shank just 
below the head; procure a straight-shank drill 
of the same size. When attaching the strips, 
first drill a hole for each screw. This assures a 
tight fit and no free play where the screw passes 
through the strip, and also lessens the chance of 
the several screws splitting the sliding block. 
This is a precautionary measure that it is well 
worth the time to make. 

The position of the strips is really immaterial; 
but a certain order seems most practical. On 
the model, the front short strip is lowest; the 
two long strips are laid over it, and the rear 
short strip over them. Then, in operation, the 
negative is slid under the rear short strip and on 
top of the two long ones. The rear strip is held 
stationary, and the other three, being under the 
negative, may be adjusted easily. Then the 
paper is placed over the negative, the handle 
lowered until one section of the printing-frame 
back grips the paper and negative. The hand 
holding the paper is then withdrawn and the 
handle pressed down until the latch catches. 
At the same time, the circuit is completed and 
the printing-lamps are automatically lighted— 
until the handle is again raised. 

On the long dimension of the maximum mask 
—seven inches—the variation of the mask on 
the model is never more than 1/64 inch, so that 
the automatic masking is as satisfactory as any 
results obtained by specially cut masks. And 
when the rapidity and ease of operation is 
considered—well, blessings be on the fire that 
refused to burn in the wee sma’ hours of the 
morning. 


Desirable Qualities in a Landscape 


TuHE critics of landscape usually give to the 
scene represented such qualities as are suitable 
and attractive to walk in, suitable or pleasant 
to look at, suitable to ramble in, and suitable 
to live in. The sansui (landscape) that is 
supreme combines the four qualities. However, 
if it should be that only a part can be given, 
then that which is suitable to live in and to 
ramble in is preferable. Kuo Haz. 
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REFLECTIONS AND SHADOWS WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


Auramine as a Sensitiser 


O. BLOCH, F.I.C., and F. F. RENWICK, F.I.C. 


URAMINE is a well-known yellow 
basic dye, used chiefly in coloring 
Ww paper. It is the hydro-chloride of 
p)| a base having the chemical formula 


(CHs)2 >N—(CeHs) =C=NH, 


2 


or a dimethyl-amido derivative of imino-di- 
phenylmethane. Its use in photography has 
been practically restricted to the preparation of 
yellow filters, but even for this purpose it was 
abandoned on the introduction of the more stable 
Filter Yellow K and its successors. It has also 
been suggested for use in self-screened ortho- 
chromatic plates; but so far as we are aware, 
such plates have never appeared on the market. 

About nine years ago, in the course of re- 
searches extending over many months on the 
production of color-sensitive plates by the 
bathing-process, we found that a little advantage 


was usually to be gained by the employment of 
small quantities of auramine in the dye-bath. 
No use was made of the observation for several 
reasons, the chief being that it was found possible 
to produce still better results by employing a very 
dilute aqueous dye-bath (1:500,000) nearly 
saturated with pure quinoline (approximately - 
3:1,000) and giving the plates an immersion of 
several hours before rinsing and drying. We 
commend this method to any one interested in 
sensitising by the bathing-process. The dyes do 
not precipitate readily from this bath as they 
usually do from a plain aqueous solution, and 
the results are certainly superior. 

During 1918, many hundreds of experiments 
were made in the course of a comparative study 
of a number of sensitising dyes, both old and 
new, which Sir William J. Pope and Dr. H. W. 
Mills were preparing at Cambridge. These 
experiments were not restricted to the bathing- 
method, but included also the second well-known 
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means of conferring color-sensitiveness, viz., 
addition of the dye-solution to the emulsion just 
prior to coating. At that time, it was urgently 
desired by the authorities (particularly by the 
R.N.A.S.) that a much faster and more color- 
sensitive plate than anything available should 
be prepared for aerial photography, and in 
endeavoring to meet this demand a very large 
number of combinations of the available dyes 
was tried. We were thus led to examine aura- 
mine afresh, both alone and in conjunction with 
other sensitisers. Used alone, it has no useful 
sensitising-action on silver gelatino-bromide 
plates. Critical examination of plates treated 
with it shows that there is only a slight displace- 
ment of the maximum of sensitiveness towards 
the blue green of the spectrum, unless sufficient 
is used to subdue the violet end by its screening- 
action. With gelatino-chloride plates, however, 
it proved to be a powerful sensitiser for the light 
blue of the spectrum, a region in which such 
plates are normally insensitive. 

If this were all, there would be little to induce 
any one to trouble very much about auramine as 
asensitiser. We found, however, that auramine, 
when added to a melted emulsion together with 
one or other of the “isocyanine” class of dyes, 
gave us some very interesting and valuable 
results which we were able eventually to turn to 
good account in producing the new Ilford Pan- 
chromatic Plates. 

For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar 
with color-sensitising problems we may mention 
that, hitherto, all mixtures of sensitising-dyes 
have been found to give either simply an average 


of the effects of the single dyes used or, much 
more commonly, a result which is distinctly 
inferior to this average. When, however, an 
isocyanine such as Sensitol Green (German 
name, “pinaverdol’’) or Sensitol Red (German 
name, “pinacyanol’’) is used with a_ small 
addition of auramine, altogether insufficient in 
amount to depress the blue sensitiveness by its 
screening-action, we found a marked enhance- 
ment of the sensitising-properties of the iso- 
cyanine in regions of the spectrum for which the 
auramine itself does not sensitise in the slightest 
degree. Moreover, it appears to be a general 
property of such combinations, for auramine 
exerts a similar stimulating action on quite a 
number of new isocyanines, with samples of 
which Sir William Pope and Dr. Mills haye 
presented us. 

In addition to giving improved color-sensi- 
tiveness, addition of auramine in very small 
quantity has the valuable merits of restraining 
the fogging-tendencies of the isocyanines and 
of materially prolonging the useful life of the 
plates. We may add that we have found no 
real loss of color-sensitiveness with age, though, 
as with all gelatine dryplates, the speed of de- 
velopment becomes slower as the film hardens. 

Throughout this paper, and in the patents 
granted to us covering our invention (Eng. 
Patents Nos. 133,769 and 133,770, pending in 
America, and other countries), the term iso- 
cyanine is used in its original wide sense covering 
both the isocyanines proper, and the pinacyanols 
or quinocyanines derived from them. [A paper 
read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 


THE LAST FURROW 


Cc. A. BERRY 


Figure 1. 


Flat Print from original negative 


Figure 2. Print from negative copied from three glass-positives 
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Brilliant Contrasty Prints from Flat Negatives 


E. B. WHITING 


MATURE often arrives at equal re- 
1 sults by different channels. Man, or 
| at least that species of man known 


; occasionally find it to his advantage 
to emulate Nature in her methods and produce 
certain photographic results by mears which in 
his opinion more suitably fit the occasion than 
do those of Mr. X. writing in the n’th number of 
the Photo-Pressbutton Journal, of Umbria, N.Y. 

In the March, 1918, number of Puoto-Era, 
Mr. H. W. Gleason uses ammonium persulphate 
and an over-dense, contrasty negative to attain 
that joy of the true photographer’s heart—a 
perfect print. The dearest friend of a short fat 


superimpose in register, furnish the only limits to 
the degree of contrast obtainable. 

In a double-holder of your copying-camera, 
place a sensitive plate in the usual way, film side 
out and in the other side of the holder (dark slide) 
place another plate with the film-side reversed 
or facing inward. Set up the negative properly 
lighted and expose both plates, without disturb- 
ing the focus. You get two positives on glass, 
one direct and the other reversed. When dry, 
these positives can be placed film to film and 
worked or worried into register. Clip together 
firmly (spring clothes-pins will answer) and copy 
the positives again in the camera onto a con- 
trasty, slow plate. A print from this last nega- 
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man will inevitably be tall and thin. In the 
photographic world, we find over-dense nega- 
tives of well-nigh hopeless contrast balanced by 
a paradoxical modicum of lack-luster ones, whose 
exquisite detail, alas! prints like a whirlpool of 
liquid mud. 

Study the accompanying diagram and you 
will discover the why and wherefore of one way 
to making a flat dull negative produce a spark- 
ling, contrasty print that renders perfectly all 
those plainly visible and, in a thin negative, 
ravishingly delectable but apparently unprint- 
able details. In fairy-stories, you are expected 
to suppose something; but according to the 
diagram all you have to do is to superimpose one 
transparent positive after another until you at- 
tain the desired amount of contrast. Your pa- 


tience and the number of such positives you can 


tive should be nearly twice as contrasty as the 
original negative. See opposite page. 

If you want to use a film-positive between the 
two glass-positives, you will simplify the “regis- 
tering”’ problem by having one plate and the 
film-positive made on a larger size than the third 
positive on glass. First you register the larger 
film and plate, and nip them together. Then 
register the smaller plate and clip it in position. 
An alternative method, where you intend to 
keep the positives permanently together, is to 
have them all on the same-sized plate, adding one 
plate or film after another, using a little liquid 
glue along the edge and allowing it to set between 
additions. A few clear glass-plates are essen- 
tial, where film-positives are used. The more 
positives, the more trouble and the more con- 
trasty the resultant print will be. 
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By actual experiment, the writer has found 
that three conract positives on thin glass can 
be registered, if viewed at arm’s length. Such 
unreversed transparencies, whose film-sides can- 
not be in absolute contact, must for geometrical 
reasons be copied with a long-focus lens and a 
camera of very long extension. The larger the 
superficial area of the positive, the longer will 
be the focus required to bring all parts in appar- 
ent register. 

Referring to the diagram, if we print five posi- 
tives—let us say one glass direct, one glass re- 
versed and three on N. C. film—we get con- 
trast from O to AE instead of the block of de- 
posit O F F’A which would clog up a paper-print 
five times as darkly as a light, flat print O B. 

The slope O D, or three positives superim- 
posed, is about the optimum by this process for 
the average amateur where the work involved is 
balanced against the result obtained. 

The process carried only to the glass-positive 
stage will certainly warrant the effort, for these 
“tandem” positives amply repay their creator, 
which is unfortunately more than can be said of 
some supposedly civilized humans. They, the 


positives, certainly possess an unusual richness 
and brilliancy. 

Then there is the possibility of making double 
lantern-slides from flat negatives; but that 
really deserves a little story all its own. 


Poetic License That Misleads 


Unber the guise of poetic license many an 
anachronism has found its way into literature 
and become a fixed popular delusion. Witness 
the following brilliant flight of rhetoric by a well- 
known traveler and writer: “A sinuous lake, in 
whose cerulean waters an island-temple reflected, 
and whose stillness was broken by, a white 
replica of a gracefully moving swan.” 

It is bad enough for careless writers to refer to 
a copy of a painting or a statue as a replica, which 
it is not, unless made by the artist, himself; but 
to consider a mere reflection of an object as a 
replica is rhapsodic hyperbole. 

W. A. F. 


An Efficient Negative-Washer 


WINN W. DAVIDSON 


IHE anecdote of the Swedish maid 
who “cleaned” the priceless nega- 
ay tives to the spotless transparency 
of _cover-glasses, recalls an experi- 
ence of my own. 

I had been very much pleased by the per- 
formance of an automatic negative-washer which 
consisted of half a dozen 8 x 10 zinc trays placed 
in a frame one above the other but slightly 
tilted in opposite directions so that the water 
entering the top tray flowed successively across 
all the lower trays. Wishing to save the ex- 
pense of this new luxury, I determined to 
cobble up something at home that would serve 
the same purpose. Accordingly, I built a trough 
as long as the bath-tub would accommodate, 
and placing stops every five inches or so to hold 
the negatives in position, I hung the arrangement 
from the faucet in the bath-tub. The water 
ran into a small transverse trough at the head 
of the main trough so that it would overflow 
evenly upon the string of negatives below. 
Equipped with this rapid washing-device and a 
method for hardening the wet negatives in 


formalin so that they could be dipped in hot 
water and dried instantly by their own heat, I 
undertook a rush-order for a dozen 5x7 nega- 
tives with a set of prints from each. The nega- 
tives all looked promising as they came out of 
the hypo, but I had no time to study them 
closely as I placed them in the trough for wash- 
ing: I made a mental note that I would paint 
the trough white, instead of black, so that I 
could study the negatives while they washed. 

I remember taking great pains to see that the 
film-side was up in every case: then I turned on 
the water and watched to see the hypo disappear 
or for anything else of interest that might happen. 

Something interesting did happen. 

As nearly as I could observe against the dark 
background of the trough, the sharp decisive 
angles of architecture had given place to soft 
artistic sigmoid curves—or had I altered the 
positions of the negatives without noticing the 
fact? But examination showed the negatives 
were all sinuous in their composition; so sin- 
uous, indeed, as to convey an illusion of motion. 
The illusion was so perfect, that for a moment I 
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thought they did move. That was impossible 
of course: e pur si muove! 

The awful truth dawned upon me, and I turned 
off the water and grabbed up a negative. That 
was, it had been a negative. There had been 
twelve 5x 7 negatives; now there was none. I 
had turned on the hot water! My intention 
had been to give the formalin bath after the 
plates had been washed, but I was spared that 
trouble and cannot say whether the bath would 
have saved the plates had it been given as pre- 
ventive treatment in the circumstances. 


Since then, I have taken to the use of acid 
hypo; and while hot water might injure the 
negatives I make now, it could not possibly 
clean one as perfectly as it did that “rush- 
order’? dozen—not even if I wanted one for a 
cover-glass or for a printing-frame. 

It might be noted that there is absolutely 
nothing the matter with the washer that I have 
described, and it will give excellent results if 
cold water is substituted for hot water “‘in the 
above formula.” A very slight inclination of 
the trough is all that is necessary. 


Vacation-Prints 
G. T. BROWNE 


Ei] SUPPOSE that most of us mean 
ZA| to do something with our collec- 
tions of vacation-snapshots, when 
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ee That is the difficulty. These pic- 
tures drift usually into a box for safe keeping, 
or get tucked away in envelopes and sometimes 
get lost permanently. We look. and look for 
just that one picture which we want to show to 
a friend. Of course, it is nowhere to be found, 
and it was the best one of the bunch too. Have 
you ever had this happen? 

A fearless snapshooter thought deeply on the 
problem, fingered critically the albums which 
are offered for just such collections, remembered 
the unsatisfying results, ill-proportioned size, 
dreary-colored leaves and gaping, blank pages 
at the back of photograph-albums handed to 
him for admiration by his enthusiastic friends. 
It is a notable fact that people herd along in 
any old direction so long as every one is doing 
it. A part of the fearlessness of this camerist 
was his bold decision to be original and have 
something that just fitted his kind and size of 
pictures—something planned on the very old- 
fashioned “His Book,” style. It was to be made 
of just the right shade of light-weight cardboard, 
wood-brown in color, to have just the correct 
flexibility to the pages and no empty, expectant 
leaves at the back. No, sir; every one would 


that glad season is past. But what? 


have its single print, or its group, according to 
the artistic lights of the designer, and the book 
would be complete at any stage, whether there 
were six leaves or a hundred. 

This particular book, when finished, was 
6 x 8 inches, as it gave a satisfactory mounting 
for a single print or room for several. Each 
leaf was cut, however, 8 1-2 inches long, the last 
half-inch being doubled over half an inch to 
form a stay along the back, where holes were 
punched through the two thicknesses thus 
formed, for the tie cords or loose leaf rings to 
pass through, for binding. The back-cover was 
left unornamented, but the front-cover was 
finished with fancy lettering forming the legend, 
“Vacation of 1919,” and the owner’s initials 
were woven into a monogram. This book is 
doubly prized because it not only gives lasting 
pleasure, but shows how others are now possible 
in which may be classified prints of any par- 
ticular locality, subject or. season. 

Some people will say, “That is too much 
trouble.” But if you are one who is not afraid 
to try something which is really worth while, 
you will be surprised to find how much addi- 
tional pleasure, other than making the pictures, 
has been derived from building your own book. 

Finally, according to your enthusiasm, the 
perspective into the future promises a whole 
library, if you choose, of such cherished records. 
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Epilogue 


POEM SUGGESTED BY MR. WESTON’S PICTURE 


Y. BILLY RUBIN 


A dim gray ground 

For a bold black figure; 
A soft vague light 

To lessen the rigor. 


The stems rising up 

With their blossoms like mist; 
Aware of a future 

Whose present they’ve kissed. 


The vase’s soft tale 

Of dreams that have been; 
Dreams all unknown 

But to those who’ve looked in. 


A line sloping down 

To a far greater mystery; 
Adding and making 

Of the whole — quite a history. 


Edward Weston 


Then a figure so svelt, 
A face so enticing; 

With its languorous look, 
Half repelling, half inviting. 


An arresting hand up, 
A fan poised perfectly; 
With its arch and its line 
As if held for eternity. 


A tale of what passed, 
And a hint of that to be 
Are gracefully shown 
In this picture-fantasy. 
231 
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VINCENT RICHARDS 


CHARLES M. CLARK 


Why Deposits Occur in Photographic Solutions 


faq] LD THOUGH every photographer who 
jj] makes up his own solutions must 
Wy) know necessarily that in some cases 
§)| the chemicals dissolve to a water- 
==3) white mixture and in others the 
preparation is turbid or muddy, many no doubt 
who have not thought it worth while to devote 
a little study to the properties of chemical sub- 
stances are somewhat in the dark as to when or 
why chemicals behave differently in this respect, 
and when or why any harmful result in the use 
of the photographic solutions may follow. The 
subject, therefore, may deserve a few notes by 
way of information and explanation to those 
who would sooner use their own intelligence than 
blindly follow printed or verbal directions. 


So far as concerns most of the chemicals which 
are used in making up developing, fixing and 
other solutions in common photographic use ac- 
cording to the customary formule, it may be 
said that such solutions, if made with perfectly 
pure water, will show scarcely a trace of turbidity 
or milkiness, much less any considerable quan- 
tity of deposit. But for most purposes it is not 
customary or necessary to use water of the purity 
obtained by distilling: ordinary tap-water, al- 
though it is inferior to distilled water, particu- 
larly for certain chemicals, is good enough on 
the whole for mixing developers, fixing-baths, 
etc., for ordinary use. However, the small 
quantities of impurities which it does contain are 
one cause of the chemicals of these baths not dis- 
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solving to perfectly clear and bright solutions. 
From this point of view the impurities in tap- 
water are of two chief kinds: (1) mineral salts of 
lime and magnesia existing dissolved in the 
water in the form of carbonates or sulphate and 
partly deposited from the water by boiling, and 
(2) ordinary common salt consisting of sodium 
chloride. The first class of these impurities are 
those which make the water “hard,” a property 
of ordinary town-water which varies very greatly 
in different localities. 

Of the lime and magnesia-salts, those existing 
in the water in the form of sulphates remain dis- 
solved even though the water be boiled, and 
those existing as carbonates, by virtue of car- 
bonic-acid gas contained in the water, are de- 
posited by boiling, forming the scale or “fur” 
familiar in kettles and of soft powdery nature if 


and almost stone-like if the water contains also 
sulphate of lime. Thus it will be understood 
that in the case of a water containing, as most 
do, dissolved lime carbonates, the mere opera- 
tion of boiling or heating to a temperature some- 
what short of boiling throws down a certain pro- 
portion of these carbonates owing to the expul- 


the water contains only carbunates, but hard ° 


RALPH D. HARTMAN 


sion of the carbonic-acid gas. This is one cause 
of lack of clearness in the solution, but the fact 
is also a reminder that ordinary tap-water can 
be considerably improved for solution-making 
purposes by first bringing it to the boil, allowing 
it to boil briskly for a minute or two, then stand- 
ing it aside to cool gradually. By this means 
the carbonates of lime are almost completely de- 
posited: they settle after a little while and the 
clear water can be poured off from them. Actu- 
ally there is little gain from this process so far as 
the removal of the lime-carbonates is concerned: 
the chief advantage of the process is that the 
dissolved air is boiled out of the water, so that 
the solution of a developing-agent such as pyro, 
which readily oxidizes, is given a better chance 
at the start of forming a colorless solution and of 
retaining its properties unimpaired. 

In making up solutions, however, lime-salts 
dissolved in the water in any form may cause a 
considerable amount of deposit. This is so, for 
example, in making up solutions of oxalate of 
potash—for the platinotype developer—since the 
oxalate forms an insoluble oxalate of lime which 
produces a very milky mixture. In this case the 
deposit can be given a day or so to settle and the 
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- solution poured off from it, although no great 


harm will result if it is used in the milky state 
produced when it is freshly mixed. Ammonia 
and any salt of mercury or lead are also com- 
pounds which form a greater or less degree of 
milkiness when dissolved in ordinary hard water. 

Chlorides (salt) in a water are usually present 
in very small measure, but that is quite enough 
inevitably to produce a milkiness in any solution 
into which silver-nitrate enters as a constituent. 
The silver-nitrate forms insoluble silver-chloride 
with the salt. This is a case in which it is just 
as well to use distilled water in order to obtain 
a bright solution, for example in making up the 
intensifier for the Autochrome ‘plate according 
to the original instructions. On the other hand, 
the stock-solutions for some other silver-intensi- 
fiers, such as the Wellington, which are used in 
conjunction with hypo, may just as well be made 
up with ordinary tap-water, for any opalescence 
due to chlorides will be cleared up on addition 
of the hypo. 

The above considerations are the chief of those 
which relate to the effect of tap-water in making 
up the photographer’s customary baths, but they 
do not take account of impurities in the chemi- 
cals themselves. Occasionally, but not by any 
means invariably, impurity of a chemical is in- 
dicated by its forming a milky or turbid solu- 
tion. This is the case, for example, with sodium- 
carbonate, a good, pure crystallised sample of 
which will dissolve even in ordinary water to 
almost a bright solution, whereas the cruder 
washing-soda will almost always give a turbid 
solution owing to the precipitation of alumina 
and other impurities contained in it. Hypo may 
be another case in point, for a bad sample will 
often reveal its inferior quality by forming a 
slightly milky solution, although we think it is 
not perfectly safe to condemn a sample of hypo 
on this ground nor to assume that the substance 
is Al because it dissolves to a bright solution. 

We may conclude these notes by reminding 
the photographic experimenter who has not had 
any chemical training that all kinds of deposits 


and precipitates are to be expected in dissolving 
various chemicals in the same solution. Broadly, 
it may be said. that addition of any soluble car- 
bonate—sodium, potassium, or ammonium-car- 
bonate—will bring down a precipitate if dissolved 
in the same solution as a salt of almost any other 
metal, but particularly the heavier metals—lead, 
mercury, iron, copper, bismuth, aluminium and 
chromium. Caustic alkalies also such as am- 
monia, caustic potash and caustic soda behave 
very similarly in this respect to the carbonated 
alkalies, and there are very few metallic salts 
which are not precipitated by a solution of sodi- 
um-sulphide. In all these cases, a double de- 
composition takes place: the heavier metal is 
thrown down as a carbonate, hydroxide or sul- 
phide, and the acid radicle with which it was 
combined unites with the alkali of the carbonate, 
hydroxide or sulphide. Other soluble com- 
pounds are less general in their precipitating- 
action. For example, the solution of a sulphate 
produces a deposit as a rule only with com- 
pounds of lead and barium. There was an 
instance of the latter mentioned not long ago by 
a correspondent, who avoids certain drawbacks 
of barium-sulphide in sepia-toning by adding 
sodium-sulphate to the solution, with the result 
that barium-sulphate is thrown down and sodium- 


- sulphide left in solution—when all is said and 


done, simply a roundabout way of making a 
weak solution of sodium-sulphide. Ferrocyanides 
are another class of salt which form precipitates 
with many salts of the heavy metals, but the 
deposits may be kept in solution by adding cer- 
tain other compounds which apparently remain 
unaltered but serve to prevent the formation of a 
precipitate. Citrate of potash is the best ex- 
ample of a substance of this kind, and is used 
for this purpose in the copper-toner of Mr. W. B. 
Ferguson. It is a substance which may be com- 
mended to the photographic experimenter as 
perhaps the best preventive there is of many pre- 
cipitates, and also one which in many cases will 
exert no other action than this solvent one. 
The British Journal. 
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THE FIRE-FIGHTERS . CHARLES J. BERNAUER 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


EDWARD B. ELLIAS 


A Photographer and a Goat-Ranch 


LILLIAN E. DAVIS 


if WHERE was a shipment of very rare 
65) ou goats going out that morning and 
YR awe everybody at the Ranch was in a 
3 Yi] flurry of excitement. The Photog- 
==] rapher had been urgently requested 
to come “early,”’ even as early as seven o'clock! 
The Photographer was a very busy man but 
had promised to be on hand at eight, with his 
camera, provided that all the carefully nursery- 
raised goat-pets would be posed at that moment 
for his delicate operations. He had promised 
himself to be back at his studio at nine. 

Eight o’clock arrived and with it, the Photog- 
rapher. But, where was the carefully arranged 
line of expectant faces upon which he must 
focus his camera? Oh, they would soon be 
ready; so, studiously placing the costly instru- 
ment out of range of eager horns and restless 
hind-feet, to say nothing of ever-ready teeth, 
the Photographer waited. 

It was annoying to be kept waiting, but per- 
haps he should be more appreciative of the 
musical reception with which he was being 
honored. ‘‘Ba-a-a’”’ sounded from one corner 
of the ranch to the other, from pen to pen and 
shed to shed, in cracked, metallic rasps, until 
it seemed the very air breathed forth incessantly 
crackling noises. Small boys scurried here and 


there as the maternal raiser of goats directed 
the assembling of Venus, Aurora, Minerva, 
Helen, Cleopatra, and many others, for the 
photographic registering of the “dear faces’’ 
before their departure. 

Just as the Photographer felt himself ready to 
scream, pull his hair and run to the nethermost 
parts of the earth with his fingers in his ears, his 
attention was rudely forced from this operatic 
treat by the announcement that he might bring 
his camera into pen number one. 

Ah,—now the touch of his beloved instrument 
brought him to familiar ground once more, and 
the concentration of all his faculties was needed 
to safely arrange the camera and focus it upon 
the restless creatures being tied at intervals 
along the rope from tree to fence. Mingled 
with the Ba-a-a of the rare and pedigreed crea- 
tures, sounded the cooing of their mistress, 
soothingly persuading their horned heads from 
locking and their hind feet from disturbing the 
orderly line of posed glory. 

“Now, Beauty, move over next to Lover,” 
and ‘Don’t be frightened, Sweetie,” and so on, 
could be heard at intervals as the master and 
boys tried to carry out her directions, together 
with an occasional “Oh, aren’t they just too 
sweet for words!” And, the little creatures, 
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with widely wondering eyes and soft, silky hair 
almost seemed to justify the affection lavished 
upon them. 

Soon, the line was ready and the Photographer 
was able to secure one small boy to keep the less 
favored goats from chewing his plate-case, and 
another to see that none ran into his camera, 
while he placed and exposed the plates. Now, 
for the first exposure! 

A strange fact, though one to be noted here, 


snapped his shutter at just the psychological 
instant and registered only expressions of rapt 
attention and entranced interest on the part 
of the goats. In a second, it was over, and the 
nerves of the Photographer were again soothed 
by the familiar Ba-a-a-s of the gentle creatures. 
This operation was repeated many times, 
until the goats were taken in all the poses so 
well loved by their adoring mistress, and the 
Photographer felt himself a hero and a saint. 


THE GOATS AND THEIR MISTRESS 


is that these rare creatures are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to loud, harsh noises—that is, if such 
noises are of sufficient volume to drown out their 
own chorus of rapturous melody. So, when the 
Photographer and the line of goats were both 
ready, in order to attract the attention of the 
goats toward the camera, their many attendants, 
together with the master and mistress, simul- 
taneously raised themselves in the air from 
the ground about the line of goats and landed 
around and behind the Photographer, with 
mighty thunderings upon tin pans and vociferous 
outcries and yellings. So tremendous was the call 


to the wild, that the startled Photographer, fancy- 
ing himself attacked by the German Army or the 
Japanese Navy, and his camera a machine-gun, 


EDWARD B. ELLIAS 


One may fondly imagine that the apparently 
quiet life of photographic art is peaceful and 
serene; but let him be assured that it is by no 
means monotonous. 


Reauism in art has a twofold meaning. 
Truth to nature may allow a painter to por- 
tray a broom-handle with consummate skill. 
But a too close fidelity to usual fact often 
retards that broader and more spiritual inter- 
pretation of nature and blinds the vision to those 
rhythms born when the sea was made to live 
and when the great mountain-peaks were reared 
by mighty forces.—GrorGe ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
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A Simple Experiment in Night-Photography 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


aHOTOGRAPHERS know that the 
colors in a beam of sunlight which 
affect the film or plate the most 
are principally the ultra-violet and 
the blue. The green, yellow and 
red beams—unless aided by a light-filter—are 
least active in forming the image on the film or 
plate, despite the fact that they may affect the 
human eye to a greater extent than the ultra- 
violet and the blue. What the eye carries to 
the brain is termed, the visual focus; and what 
the lens conveys to the film or plate is known 
as the chemical focus, In the days before color- 
corrected lenses, the difference between the 
visual and the chemical focus had to be com- 


-pensated for by moving the lens forward about 


one-eighth or one-quarter of an inch after the 
picture had been visually focused on the ground- 
glass. Now, if the ultra-violet and the blue 
beams of sunlight affect the film or plate more 
than other colors of the spectrum, is the same 
thing true when the source of light is electricity 
or gas? 

In considering this interesting point, I am 
doing so as the average amateur photographer 
would try to understand it and not as a physicist 
or optician. Moreover, I am assuming that the 
average camerist knows little about light and 
that he has no scientific apparatus with which 
to experiment. In short, he has an ordinary 
roll-film camera and with it he makes a few 
experiments to satisfy his curiosity. If he 
happens to have a prism, diamond-ring or scarf- 
pin he can readily break any beam of natural or 
artificial light into colors. By this means he 
may prove to his satisfaction that the beams 
from an electric- or gas-lamp are just as much 
filled with color as beams of sunlight. 

Let us go a step farther. If we should take 
one plain electric lamp and dip it into a solution 
which would stain it a color approximating that 
of the ultra-violet and blue and then take another 
lamp and dip it into a green solution and so on 
until we had all the visible colors of the spectrum 
approximated in a row of electric lamps, what 
would be the effect of these color-values on the 
film or plate?. As already stated, I am assuming 
that the amateur photographer has no apparatus 
or any means to work out the problem scienti- 
fically. In the circumstances, his only recourse 
is to utilize an electric advertising sign that 
contains most of the colors of the visible spec- 
trum. In no place in the world may a better 


assortment be found than at Times Square, 
New York City. 

My experiments were all made the same 
evening from an office-window on the fourth 
floor of the Times Building. As far as possible, 
I endeavored to place myself in the position of 
the average amateur photographer. I tried to 
think as he would think and to act as he would 
act with the simple camera-equipment at his 
command. My outfit consisted of an ordinary, 
little 214 x 314 roll film camera equipped with a 
moderate-priced anastigmat—color-corrected— 
lens and a standard orthochromatic film. From 
the negatives obtained, I made 5x7 enlarge- 
ments in order to bring out all possible detail. 
I had no tripod, light-filter, lens-shade or other 
accessory. Conditions over which I had no 
control prevented my making these pictures 
facing up Broadway. However, there was 
ample material available on 42nd Street and 
Seventh Avenue. 

Now let us consider each experiment in order. 
The first was made by daylight and was an 
ordinary snapshot of the electric sign and lobby 
of the Rialto Theater in New York City, with 
no claim of interest except by way of contrast to 
the second experiment. Incidentally, not one 
of my pictures would be considered as a good 
example of night-photography. All were merely 
pictorial records of an experiment made with 
the simplest equipment available. As such, 
they serve their purpose. The second experi- 
ment made at night, consisted of placing the 
camera on the window-sill—window open—and 
giving a ten-minute time-exposure at lens-stop 
F/8. The electric lamps in the crossed Ameri- 
can flags of the Rialto electric sign were white 
on a painted background of red, white and blue. 
The long “skyrocket” part of the sign was 
composed of purplish, blue lamps. The border. 
around the word Rriatto was made up of white 
lamps on an orange-yellow painted background 
and the letters were white. My third experi- 
ment was a view of 42nd Street looking toward 
Eighth Avenue from Seventh Avenue. This 
picture was made by a fifteen-minute exposure 
through a very dirty window-pane at lens-stop 
F/8. Virtually every color of the visible spec- 
trum was included in the electric signs photo- 
graphed. In addition, there were some highly 
colored billboards illuminated by powerful 
lights. Although the absence of crowds and 
traffic might lead the layman who looked at the 
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picture to assume that it was made when the 
street was deserted, let me assure the reader 
that it was about 8 p.m. and that the street was 
crowded and that there was traffic. The general 
dark color-tone of the crowds and the fact that 
they were in rapid motion accounts for the failure 
of the film to record their presence. With the 
exception of one taxi-cab, the traffic moved too 
rapidly to be impressed on the sensitive emul- 
sion of the film. My fourth experiment was a 
view of 42nd Street and Seventh Avenue and 
was interesting because it included both direct 
and indirect electric illumination. The exposure 
was ten minutes with the window open at lens- 
stop F/8. Virtually the entire Selznick sign at 
the corner of 42nd Street and Seventh Avenue 
was composed of white lamps. The bill-boards 


were highly colored and the picture brought out 
the orthochromatic values to advantage. 


If the 


BRADLEY STUDIO 


reader will bear in mind the very simple character 
of the camera-outfit and the lack of any studied 
preparation, I think that he will consider my 
reference to these simple experiments as of 
sufficient value to aid us to reach some sort of a 
conclusion with regard to the point under dis- 
cussion. 

In summing up the result of these four ex- 
posures as described, it would seem that a 
“dipped” electric lamp—of whatever color— 
has less actinic value than one that is clear glass. 
No doubt, some physicist could have furnished 
the information; but let us assume that our 
average amateur photographer does not and did 
not know a physicist. In one sense, the camerist 
is better off; for he will enjoy his photography 
the more by making experiments of -his own— 
no matter how crude they may be. To return 
to our “dipped” electric lamp. Because it is 
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blue and this color in daylight affects the film 
to a greater extent than other colors, the fact 
remains that at night a blue electric lamp has 


comparatively little actinic value. In short, by 
dipping a lamp in a blue solution we merely cut 
down the actinic power of the light. We do not 
increase its effect upon the film. Hence, in 


night-photography the colors of objects are ap- 
parently of less importance than by daylight. 
Of course, the physicist and optician can explain 
these facts by x, y, z—but will the average ama- 
teur photographer know more than he does now 
or enjoy the scientific explanation as much as he 
would this experiment? 


“Taking ” Things as You Find Them 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


lao) GoRLe ability to “take things as you 
find them,” regardless of your per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, and to find 
satisfaction therein, is the true 
== philosophy of happiness and right 
living; but this, apparently, does not apply to 
the realms of photography as emphasized by 
numerous critics. Most print criticisms suggest 
that if the camera had been held a little bit 
more to the right or to the left, as the case may 
be, or a little bit higher or lower, or nearer to, 
or further away from, the subject—the picture 
would have been much more satisfactory. 

There are, of course, adaptable conditions, 
when and where it is possible to shift the tripod 
or foothold; but, more often than not, there is 
just one spot, and one only, where the camera 
may be set to obtain a particular and much- 
desired view, and where a slight deviation of 
position means either a broken leg or a wrecked 
outfit. After one has risked life and limb, and 
the cost of expensive apparatus, going to no end 
of trouble and discomfort to photograph a choice 
bit of landscape,—choice from the association of 
happy holidays,—it is not very encouraging to 
read some critic’s assertion that, “‘a real picture 
might have resulted, if—cursés on all ‘ifs’— 
if the camera had been placed a few feet further 
to the left.” 

Mr. Critic does not know of the precipice 
yawning within the limits of his “few feet to 
the left,” only waiting for a single misstep to 
put a sudden termination to a promising photo- 


graphic career; but he just slams away and un- 
thinkingly hurls his verbal bomb into the enemy’s 
camp and, bang! up goes the print and down goes 
the poor artist’s heart to the bottom of his shoes. 
Sometimes it is only a tree-trunk, or a dense 
cluster of foliage forbidding the change of posi- 
tion desired by Mr. Critic; but the difficulty is 
just as insurmountable as the precipice and 
cannot be overcome by any means at the dis- 
posal of the camerist. He does the best he can 
with the only available viewpoint and, if the 
result pleases him, he should let it go at that and 
not allow Mr. Critic’s shaft to strike too deep. 
The excuse for criticism of viewpoint lies in the 
fact that the critic must “take things (or prints) 
as he finds them,” too, and cannot see beyond 
the limits of the paper any more than the pho- 
tographer can move beyond the limits of his 
“fixed,” by nature, point of attack. If the 
manipulation of negative and print and photo- 
graphic technique are as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, much may be overlooked. In other words, 
please Mr. Critic by following the simpler rules 
of proportion in pictorial composition whenever 
the opportunity offers; but—when nature says, 
“Thus far shalt thou go; beyond lies danger!”’ 
—take your stand right there and blaze away. 
The prints that accompany this had each but 
one possible viewpoint. If they reveal any 
particular merit in composition it is due to the 
fact that Dame Nature was more kindly dis- 
posed than usual in providing “‘shooting’’ 
privileges for the pictorial photographer. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Lost Art? 


AVE you noticed that in the average 

portrait-photograph — excepting in the 
moustache-covered mouth—the lower lip, pro- 
truding and strongly lighted, is excessively promi- 
nent? Persons who care little how they sit, 
how they stand or how they walk, appear little 
concerned how their mouths look when closed, 
as they sit for their photograph. There seems 
to be a tendency to allow the lower lip to pro- 
trude, which, particularly in a profile, gives the 
face an expression that is neither wholly natural 
nor felicitous. The old masters in photographic 
portraiture observed this, and, just before 
exposing the plate, requested the sitter to 
moisten the lips, close them gently and, at the 
same time, slightly draw in the lower lip. The 
result was that, in the photograph, the mouth 
appeared natural and pleasing, which greatly 
improved the facial expression. The skilful and 
painstaking photographer of today does not 
neglect to give his sitters the benefit of this 
valuable hint, and, by producing correct and 
pleasing portraits, acquires a distinct advantage 
over his untrained competitor. 

Much of the portrait-work done by amateurs, 
too, shows lack of experience in the ways that 
make for skilful craftsmanship. The reason is 
obvious. Those who are ambitious to excel in 
portraiture—by far the most difficult task in 
photographic practice—should study the por- 
traits of such old masters as Rocher, Sarony, 
Bradley, Gutekunst, Landy, Allen & Rowell, 
and Ryder. Each, though somewhat conven- 
tional as regards lighting, posing and in the use 
of accessories, excelled in solidity of construc- 
tion, conscientious attention to anatomical 
truth, careful observation of the sitter’s features 
and characteristics, and artistic modeling. 

In following the line of study, as suggested, the 
photographer must be sure to select exemplary 
models, for there were numerous _portrait- 
photographers who, in their time, were popular, 
productive and enjoyed an excellent business- 
reputation; but were not sufficiently skilled or 
artistic to deserve to be ranked as master- 
photographers. It is very much like the art- or 
music-student, who conscientiously and indus- 
triously practices the wrong method, thereby 
wasting his time, money and energy. 


Photo-Finishing in a City-Apartment 


TuRNING the bathroom of an apartment into 
an improvised photo-laboratory calls into play 
considerable ingenuity and resourcefulness. The 
practice, however, may be attended by disastrous 
consequences, if proper caution and vigilance 
are not exercised. That family-feuds often 
result from the disorderly and dirty condition 
in which the worker leaves the bathroom, is not 
to be wondered at. Indeed, it would not be 
strange if some housewives were to regard the 
matter as a reason for divorce! As for the land- 
lord, he would be justified if, in case of serious 
damage to his property, he ordered the unlucky 
tenant to vacate the premises. In these days 
of great scarcity of abodes and exorbitant rents, 
that would be another calamity. 

However adequate the devices for washing 
negatives or prints, it is imperative that the 
outlet of the waste-water be not impeded. 
Every precaution should be taken to prevent an 
overflow. I have known cases where a stray print 
lodged over the drain-pipe, during the absence of 
the -worker, and caused the bath-tub or the 
wash-bow] to overflow—submerging the floor and, 
penetrating it, ruining the ceiling and walls of the 
room below. It cost the careless amateur photog- 
rapher nearly one hundred dollars to pay for the 
damage. Some chemical stains in the bowl or in 
the tub, or on the edges, are very difficult if not im- 
possible toremove. The drying of dripping prints 
over the tub is also likely to cause discoloration. 

These and other troubles may be avoided by 
adopting preventive measures, one of which is 
to protect the floor and other exposed places with 
rubber-cloth. A large sponge should be kept 
handy to remove quickly any drippings that may 
have fallen. If desired to install home-made 
conveniences, the amateur-worker may profit 
by reading A. J. Voorhees’ article, ‘An Apart- 
ment-Dweller’s Hobby,” printed in our last issue. 


THE genuine camera-enthusiast need not be re- 
minded that the winter-months offer numerous 
opportunities for grateful indoor-activity. There 
is the charm of still-life photography: at-home 
portraiture, making lantern-slides and enlarged 
prints; arranging the season’s work in albums, 
and coloring photographs. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full — of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Shore-Scenes Competition 
Closed August 31, 1920 


First Prize: Ernest M. Pratt. 
Second Prize: Charles A. Brockway. 
Third Prize: Maude Lee Eldridge. 

Honorable Mention: Clifton Adams; A. C. Akerman; 
D. R. Battles; Lewis Benthal; John C. Bird; Robert 
T. Chadbourne; T. W. Craddock; A. W. Cutting; 
H. P. Dahlen; George M. Gerhard; Lilian A. Guern- 
sey; George A. Flansburg; Herbert J. Harper; J. B. 
Herrick; Susai Itow; Mrs. Gordon J. Jollimae; F. W. 
Kent; H. E. Lovick; E. S. McKay; Stephen Marsh; 
Arthur C. Miller; George S. Nalle; Ozan K. Nunome; 
Charles H. Partington; O. F. Poarch; John F. Roberts; 
F. H. Rodgers; Nicholas A. Romano; Edwards H. 
Smith; G. A. Smith; Albert A. Sterritt; Joseph H. Stoffel; 
R. B. M. Taylor; Sam Weitz; Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“Outdoor-Genres.” Closed September 30. 

Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


1921 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 


“* Winter-Sports.” 
“Home-Portraits.” 
“Copying Works of Art.” 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes”’ (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“*Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 
*‘Summer-Sports.”” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
**Shore-Scenes.”” 


Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. 
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THE BOATMAN 


E. M. PRATT 


FIRST PRIZE—SHORE-SCENES 


Stain-Removers 


Or nothing is the saying “prevention is better than 
cure” more true than of stains on negatives or prints; 
since the film of gelatine or other vehicle seems to have 
a great affinity for stains, and the image itself which it 
contains is very apt to be attacked by anything which 
may be used to remove them. In fact, a writer in an 
English cotemporary remarks, it is no exaggeration to 
say that in most cases it is much easier to remove a 
photographic image entirely and to leave the stain un- 
affected, than it is to do the opposite. The moral is 
obvious. 

Various clearing-baths have been advocated, the 
most usual being a strong alum-solution to which citric 
acid isadded. The proportions generally recommended 
are an ounce of alum and a quarter of an ounce of citric 
acid to the pint of water. Mild cases of stain from 
oxidized developer yield to this if applied for a few 
minutes; but if the stain is deep, this clearing bath will 
not touch it. 

Another clearing-solution which will often be found 
effective is one containing sulphurous acid. This can 
be made by dissolving a little potassium metabisulphite 
in water, or by adding a trace of sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, or almost any acid to a solution of sodium sul- 
phite. The strength in either case is of no great im- 
portance, as long as it is not great enough to injure 
the gelatine. If on sniffing at the surface of the solu- 
tion, there is a distinct smell like that of burning sul- 
phur, the necessary sulphurous acid is present. 

Of course, when the stains are due to some known 
substance, they are amenable to solutions which will 
attack or dissolve that substance. Thus a two per 
cent solution of oxalic acid will remove stains due to 


writing-ink or to potassium permanganate; sulphite- 
solution will remove stains caused by iodine; petrol or 
ether marks due to grease. 

Stains which are practically irremovable are those 
which are caused by impurities preventing the solu- 
tions from acting properly. The slightest touch with 
a greasy finger, for instance, on the surface of sensitive 
paper, will leave a repellent patch which the various 
solutions cannot reach at the same time as the rest. 
The consequence is that these parts are quite different 
from the rest, possibly white but sometimes brownish. 
Nothing that removes grease can affect them, because 
they are not grease, but merely the result of its pres- 
ence. Traces of hypo from the fingers often have a 
similar effect. In the strictest sense these are not 
stains. The impossibility of their removal should 
show how important it is to avoid them. 

The bleaching-action of chlorine is sometimes used 
to remove stains from negatives, a weak solution of 
bleaching-powder being used. If this removes the 
stain before attacking the image, a mere washing com- 
pletes the operation. If both stain and image bleach, 
there is still a possibility that, when the action has 
gone far enough, the negative may be washed and the 
image redeveloped without the stain appearing again, 
by the application of some non-staining developer, 
such as amidol. But it does not always happen so. 

Whatever may have been used to remove the stain, 
the final operation must be a thorough washing; or, if 
the stain shows signs of coming back in the washing- 
water, the washing must be carried as far as seems pos- 
sible. The great importance of thorough washing of 
plates and films cannot be overestimated. But far 
better is it to work with such care that the trouble re- 
ferred to does not arise. 
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SECOND PRIZE—SHORE-SCENES 


Focusing Interiors 


THERE are few processes in photography which de- 
mand more skill than focusing an interior when the 
light is so poor that it is almost, if not quite, impossible 
to make sure that the image on the screen is sharp at 
every important point. Some people cut the Gordian 
knot by performing the focusing in a rough sort of 
way, and then inserting a stop so small that they as- 
sume that it must make everything quite sharp. 
There are only two objections to this practice; one is 
that it may lead to underexposure, or, at any rate, to 
such lengthy exposures as to interfere very largely 
with the progress of the work, and the other is that, 
with some lenses, the introduction of a small stop may 
actually throw parts of the image out of focus by 
altering the length of focus of the lens. Such a plan 
should not be adopted, then, unless everything else 
fails. There is one feature which makes many interior 
subjects easier to focus than they would be otherwise, 
and this is that in a great many cases the most distant 
object is a highlight, usually a window, so that it is 
quite easy to see if it is sharp or not. In such a case, 


BROCKAWAY 


the best thing to do is to focus that window as sharply 
as possible, and then to put a lighted candle or match 
at the nearest object, and, inserting the largest stop 
that is likely to be serviceable, gradually to increase 
the distance between the groundglass and the lens, 
watching the window all the time, and stopping as 
soon as its departure from absolute sharpness is notice- 
able. If the flame of the candle is then seen to be 
sharp, well and good; if not, a small stop must be put 
in and the process repeated. If a window or other 
highlight is not the most distant object, it is often 
possible to turn the camera a little until a window at 
about the same distance can be seen on the screen, 
and this may then be focused as before, turning the 
camera back to its original position, without altering 
the focus, of course, to take the picture. Two points 
should never be forgotten. One is that a little want 
of sharpness may be overlooked in the distant parts 
when it would be quite offensive were it in the fore- 
ground. That, at all events, must not be perceptibly 
fuzzy. The other is not to overlook the dark corners 
of the focusing-screen, where, from the angle at which 
it is seen and the falling off in the illumination, there 
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THIRD PRIZE 
SHORE-SCENES 


is a risk that lack of sharpness may be overlooked when 
focusing, which in the finished print would altogether 
spoil it—Harrington Photo-Journal. 

[The writer of this focusing-hint has omitted to ex- 
plain how to proceed when a window is either not 
available or difficult to utilize. In such a case, a 
lighted candle or lamp, or an electric light, will aid 
greatly in obtaining a sharp focus. With none of 
these conveniences available, a pocket-flashlamp—if 
at hand—can be used successfully; even a lighted 
match—or several of them—will serve the purpose 


Sagging Bellows 


A MATTER which should receive attention from time 
to time, says a writer in The Amateur Photographer, 
is whether the bellows of a camera have become 
stretched and weakened to such an extent as to cause 
them to sag, and so to cut off some of the image. This 
is particularly necessary in the case of bellows-patterns 
used as hand-cameras. When the outfit has a ground- 
glass in frequent use, there is not much likelihood of 
this taking place without it being discovered pretty 
quickly; but, of course, the fact that the bellows are 
cutting off any of the image does not reveal itself in 


A YOUNG NAVIGATOR 


MAUDE LEE ELDRIDGE 


the finder, and on a holiday one might go on exposing 
plate after plate, and never find out, until getting home 
and developing, that a broad strip along one edge of 
each negative is represented by nothing more than 
clear glass. There is one thing about it, and that is 
when the worker has once been put on his guard he 
should not be caught in this way; as any tendency on 
the part of the bellows to hang down can be seen at 
a glance from the outside of the camera. For the time 
being, something can generally be slipped under the 
bellows to prop them up—a pencil or a match-box, or 
some other makeshift that will do what is needed; but 
at the first opportunity they should be restiffened. 
This can be done by stretching them out and brushing 
stiff hot glue over the inside, reblacking the surface 
when the glue is dry; or the camera may be sent to its 
makers to be overhauled. 


Viewing the Subject as a Monochrome 


In photographing multi-colored autumn-foliage, it is 
often desirable to consider the subject as a mono- 
chrome. To do this, it is only necessary to examine 
the view through a piece of blue glass, when the colors 
will seem to disappear and a monochrome will be the 
result. This is a distinct advantage. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


MEDITATION 


Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1920 


THERE is no doubt that genre-photography is be- 
coming more and more popular among serious-minded 
amateur and professional photographers. Apparently, 
it matters little whether the genre is made out of doors 
or in the home—the interest seems to be as great in 
each case. The recent outdoor-genre competition 
was exceptional in the number and artistic merit of 
the pictures that were entered by enthusiastic workers 
from all parts of the continental United States, far-off 
Hawaii, Cuba, San Domingo and Canada. In the 


DR. RUPERT S. LOVEJOY 


present competition devoted to indoor-genres, there 
will be fully as great an interest. Genre-photography, 
whether indoor or outdoor, is one of the most difficult 
branches to master. The human element involved 
is no small factor in the success or failure of the worker. 
On the other hand, there is much satisfaction in being 
able to solve the technical, artistic and human equa- 
tions that follow one another in quick succession. 
During the winter, there are innumerable opportuni- 
ties to produce delightful indoor-genres of friends, 
family and home. At the outset, remember that the 
value and charm of a genre is its fidelity to fact. It 
must ring true. 
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In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive illuminants at present are daylight, 


gas and electric light. A cloudy, bright day is particu- 
larly good for indoor-genre photography. There being 
no sun to cast heavy shadows or annoy the subject 
by its brilliancy, the camerist may work with com- 
parative freedom. He will need virtually no diffusing- 
screens; and a sheet, placed judiciously to reflect the 
light where it is needed, should complete the necessary 
preparations. Of course, care must be taken to expose 
correctly and to use the plate or film best adapted to 
this sort of work. This remark applies equally well 
to indoor-genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen- 
filled electric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light 
that will enable the worker to obtain excellent results 
at night. However, owing to the very intensity of 
the illumination, various forms of light-diffusion must 
be evolved in order to avoid extremely harsh con- 
trasts and unpleasing facial expressions. Care should 
be taken to make sure that the electric wiring of the 
house and the service electric current will permit 
such a powerful lamp to be used without danger of 
blowing out the fuses and otherwise injuring the 
wiring in the house. In most cases, the use of a nitro- 
gen-filled electric-lamp will cause no trouble, and it 
is by far the most effective illuminant because there 
is no smoke, noise or dust. Two or more of these 
nitrogen-filled lamps—they may be obtained up to 
1,000 candle-power, I believe—should answer all re- 
quirements. Then, we have several excellent types 
of electric home-portrait lamps which use a special 
type of carbon in an are and these give out an intense 
though comparatively soft actinic light. There are 
also several excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market 
to-day that may be used with a minimum of danger, 
smoke and dust. Some remarkable improvements 
have been made within the last year, and the camerist 
who expects to do» much of this work should obtain 
all available information from the manufacturers in 
order that he may obtain an equipment that will meet 
his needs. Obviously, these outfits are more expen- 
sive than nitrogen-filled electric-lamps; but if the 
camerist can afford one of these outfits, he should be 
able to produce excellent results. Of course, the use 
of gas does not enable the worker to place the illumina- 
tion where it will do the most good. However, a 
little originality will work wonders, and even a gas 
reading-lamp may made to serve the purpose. 
Those who demur at the use of flashpowder should 
remember that the modern flashlight-outfit with its 
flashbag virtually does away with the smoke-nuisance 
and, at the same time, so muffles the noise of the 
explosion that the subject is not perturbed in the 
least. If the worker will use flashpowder according 
to directions, and with care, there is no more danger 
to himself or to his subject than there is in motoring, 
canoeing or swimming. Of course, he who will take 
risks must pay the price of foolhardiness. 


The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a 
dictatorial manner, or by forcing his subjects to do 
things that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he 
will fail to make the sort of indoor-genres that the 
jury will approve. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the necessity to make the picture conform to the 
characteristics of the subject. Moreover, do not 
desert fact to obtain an effect. By that I mean, do 


not depict father enjoying an after-dinner cigar when 
he was never known to smoke anything but a pipe; 
and do not show sister at the piano when she has never 


played a note in her life. Even though strangers 
may not be aware of these discrepancies, often, the 
subjects themselves will betray the deception by their 
stiff and “‘posey”’ attitudes. The best rule is to stick 
to truth, no matter how much opportunity there is 
to resort to pictorial dissimulation. 

Perhaps, no picture in all the world makes a greater 
appeal than one of a baby. Baby-pictures are always 
of surpassing interest, and unsurpassed difficulty to 
make. Why it is that doting mothers insist upon 
clothing their little darlings in a mass of white lace 
and frills when they are to be photographed, is one 
of the unanswerable riddles that photographers have 
been making vain attempts to solve. Of course, 
white is the most natural color for mothers to use; 
but that does not make the photographer's task the 
lighter. Not only do mothers dress up their babies 
in all manner of finery, but they insist that the baby 
be placed in the center of another white expanse such 
as a large pillow, white-lined basket or crib. It is 
generally impossible to photograph a baby’s white 
dress and obtain detail and softness, and, at the same 
time, a pleasing picture of baby’s face. The dress 
requires longer exposure than the baby’s face and, 
obviously, baby cannot be controlled long enough to 
permit the proper exposure of both dress and face to 
be made. The problem would be greatly simplified 
if mothers would forego the wonderful infant dress- 
creations in favor of a truly delightful picture of baby’s 
laugh or smile. In one sense, it is just as absurd to 
dress up baby for an indoor-genre as it would be to 
show mother doing her housework clad in an evening- 
gown. Such pictures do not ring true. “Photograph 
your subjects as you find them,” is a good rule for the 
genre-photographer to follow, if he would succeed. 

The camerist should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many desirable subjects for this competition 
to be found in the business and professional life of 
readers of PHoro-Era. Also, there are many excellent 
opportunities in the home-life of each one of us. Every 
day, we all see subjects of great artistic and human 
appeal but we fail to make the most of them. The 
subjects for this and every competition are about us 
without number. The fault lies with us and not with 
any dearth of suitable material. A _ well-executed 
indoor-genre of the local grocer behind his counter, 
the lawyer advising a client, the literary man at his 
work or even father lighting the morning-fire in the 
kitchen-stove, are all likely subjects if properly done. 
Let every camerist attune himself to the human and 
artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and 
he will find that in this manner the masterpieces of 
old were produced. It seems to me that many times 
we seek to do the big thing, when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small thing. That is, in this competi- 
tion for example, some will not compete unless they 
feel that they have equaled or surpassed the interesting 
and excellent study on the opposite page. To my 
way of thinking, this is a mistake and it will result in 
the stifling of all originality and incentive. Each 
worker should stand upon his own photographic feet 
and, regardless of the achievements of others, make 
his own place in photography. The jury passes upon 
each picture solely on account of its merit, and with- 
out any consideration of the name or reputation of 
the maker. We welcome the newcomer as heartily 
as we greet the work of old friends. Hence, let no 
camerist hesitate to hold his head up with the best of 
them and thus grow in photographic strength by 
honest effort and originality. Remember that true 
merit is bound to win. A = B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


COMPETITION 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-ERa, or in books. 


Rules 
1. This competition is open only to beginners of 


* not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 


and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 314 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed August 31, 1920 


First Prize: Thaddeus S. Hess. 
Second Prize: John Griffiths. 
Honorable Mention: Oliver H. Stansfield. 


The Beginner and the Winter-Months 


Last month, I drew attention to the mistake that 
many amateur photographers make with regard to 
giving up all interest in photography during the winter- 
months. Not only are the opportunities for pleasant 
and interesting picture-making as great during the 
winter, but there is the additional opportunity to do 
much profitable reading and work that the heat of 
summer makes distasteful. Again, the long winter- 
evenings offer the beginner the necessary leisure to 
catch his breath, photographically. That is, to profit 
by his mistakes and to plan systematically for the 
work of the future. The following paragraphs are 
intended for the beginner who is serious, and who is 
eager to make the most of his photographic invest- 
ment. PxHoto-Era is with and for the amateur and 
professional photographer who is sincerely desirous 
to make photography the means to intellectual, artistic 
and financial independence. 

In the September number, I pointed out the impor- 
tance of the care of developed plates, films and prints. 
What I said then, applies to the present discussion. 
To save space, I shall omit a repetition here; but I 
advise the reader of this article to refresh his memory, 
as I believe that it will prove to be of service to bim. 
Also, I suggested the manner in which pictures might 
be mounted in albums to the best advantage and nega- 
tives be filed so that they would be quickly availabie. 

The making of enlarged prints is one of the most 
interesting and pleasant tasks that the beginner can 
undertake during the winter-months. From a care- 
fully selected number of negatives, he can make en- 
larged prints for his home, den or for suitable Christmas 
or wedding gifts. There is an individuality about 
such a gift that cannot be approached by any article 
that may be purchased ina store. To help the beginner 
and to make this work a pleasure, there are many 
styles of enlarging-apparatus which he will find adapted 
to his needs and economical as well. A visit to his 
photo-dealer will enable him to select the equipment 
best suited to his requirements. 

After he has made a number of enlarged prints, he 
may find several among them that will be greatly 
improved in appearance and value by coloring. The 
excellent colors now available enable the beginner to 
do the coloring in watercolor or oils and at a minimum 
of expense, effort and time. This work is fascinating, 
and serves the double purpose of helping to make the 
enlarged print the more attractive and of training 
his mind and eye to appreciate the value of color. 

Those beginners who possess a lantern-slide pro- 
jector will derive much pleasure from the making of 
lantern-slides from their negatives. This should be of 
especial interest to the beginner who has been fortunate 
enough to make an extended trip to some part of this 
country or Europe and who has fifty or one hundred 
beautiful pictures that he would like to show to his 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


MY OLDEST SON 


friends at the club or lodge. Even if the beginner is 
obliged to purchase a lantern-slide projector, he will 
enjoy it and the making of lantern-slides sufficiently 
to pay for the first expense. 

Another bit of work that the beginner can do to 
advantage is to make prints of his best pictures and 
mount them in slip-in calendar-mounts. The com- 
bination is well adapted to the holiday-season and 
to occasions where a friend will appreciate a tasteful, 
appropriate remembrance. Many attractive styles 
of calendar-mounts may be obtained from _photo- 
supply dealers. Here, again, there is an individuality 
about the gift that enhances its value greatly. 

From a technical point of view the winter-months 
offer the beginner time to experiment with developers, 
sepia-toners, reducers, intensifiers, different grades 
of paper and plates. Without a doubt, certain nega- 
tives that were made during the summer would be 
the better for intensification or local reduction and 
now is an excellent opportunity to find out practically 
just what these processes will accomplish. Then, too, 
it is a good time to experiment with a wide-angle lens 
for interiors, with portrait-attachments, duplicators, 
ray-filters and other apparatus that requires time to 
master and to use successfully. Also, if the beginner 
has not done his own photo-finishing, now is an excellent 
time to assemble his outfit and learn how to develop 
and print his own pictures. Right here, let me repeat 


THADDEUS 8S. HESS 


that the beginner who does not do his own photo- 
finishing is missing a tremendous amount of practical 
experience and many hours of genuine pleasure. Of 
course, it requires effort; but is there anything worth- 
while in life that does not require effort to attain? 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the matter 
of the value of thorough and intelligent reading of 
photographic books and magazines. The amount of 
well-prepared, reliable and helpful reading-matter 
that is now available is amazing and the beginner has 
an exceptional opportunity to obtain much accurate 
information free of charge. However, he should 
obtain two or three photographic books that will 
help him to do better work in his chosen branch of 
photography. Pxroto-Era ‘recommends a list of 
books that is printed regularly in every issue and is 
kept up-to-date. In addition, the beginner cannot 
fail to be benefited by the regular reading of two or 
three first-class American and European photographic 
journals. In short, the winter-months are well suited 
to the study of theoretical photography; and, from 
actual experience, I know that the time put into read- 
ing, experiment and the pleasant tasks already men- 
tioned will result in immediate practical benefit. 
Remember that it is the successful amateur photog- 
rapher that obtains the greatest pleasure and profit 
from photography—be one of the successful ones! 


A. H. B. 
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PLOUGHING THROUGH THE STORM 


JOHN GRIFFITHS 


SECOND PRIZE-——BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Dead-Black Varnish 


Now that lenses are made which cover a very much 
wider angle than is actually used by the photographer 
—and often have very little hood, or even no hood at 
all—it becomes very important to have the inside of 
the camera as dead black as it can be made. The im- 
portance of this is brought out by Mr. Eldred Platt in 
The Amateur Photographer. The necessity for this is 
shown by the fact that it will often happen that of the 
total light entering by the lens, more than half falls 
on the bellows and not on the plate or film directly; 
so that it requires only a very feeble reflecting-power 
on the bellows for enough light to be sent back on to 
the sensitive film to fog it perceptibly. 

The method of making dead-black varnish which is 
usually given is by no means the best. A mixture of 
lampblack and gold-size thinned down with turpen- 
tine never dries very black nor very “‘dead’’; and the 
photographer whose ambition it is to get clear, bright 
negatives will find that a coating of a really dead-black 
varnish inside his camera will be a great improvement 
on anything which such a mixture would give. 

Lampblack should be the black from a lamp, but 
often it would appear that it is something quite differ- 
ent. Let the photographer take a large saucepan or 
other iron-vessel, clean its bottom, fill it with cold 
water, and support it just over the chimney of a paraf- 
fine-lamp, turned up so as to smoke freely. The job is 
best done in an outhouse. In half an hour or less there 
will be a deposit of the most intense black character 
nearly an inch thick on the saucepan; in fact, it must 
be looked at from time to time to see that it does not 
choke the chimney altogether. 

This deposit is the real lampblack, and a supply so 
obtained will be all the amateur is likely to want in a 
year or two. It may be detached from the saucepan, 
and rubbed up with a little alcohol to form a thin and 
perfectly smooth cream. 

A very little ordinary spirit-varnish, or a solution of 
shellac in spirit, added to this and mixed well with it 
will form the varnish. On no account must an excess 
of the varnish be added, or the mixture will not dry 
dead. The quantity required will vary with the 
strength of the varnish and proportion of color present: 
but if the mixture of spirit and lampblack is of about 


the consistency of a very thin cream, one-fifth its bulk 
of ordinary spirit-varnish will be sufficient. 

Not more thar: this, but rather less, should first be 
added, and the varnish tested by brushing it on to a 
piece of smooth wood. After the lapse of an hour or 
two, a light rubbing with the finger should not remove 
any of the black, and the varnish should have a per- 
fectly velvety surface. If the black comes off with a 
gentle touch, a little more of the varnish will be neces- 
sary: but if the surface is at all glossy, more lamp- 
black and spirit will be needed. A little trouble taken 
in this way is well repaid by the superiority of the non- 
reflecting surface which is obtained. 

When the mixture has been adjusted so as to be just 
right, it may be put away in a well-corked bottle until 
it is required for use, as it keeps any length of time if 
the spirit cannot evaporate. The varnish is service- 
able not only for the interior of the camera, but for 
other optical appliances which the ingenious worker 
can often make for himself. 


Printing Thin Negatives 


Wuen making bromide prints with an ordinary 
printing-frame, it is easy to adjust the strength of the 
light to the density of the negative by varying the 
distance from the light; but when using a printing- 
box, this is not so easy. It is usual to try to get the 
proper exposure by altering the time of exposure; but, 
as every practical printer knows, the effect is not the 
same, as an exposure which is insufficient to give 
proper depth in the shadows, when printing from a 
weak negative, is often enough to penetrate the high- 
lights and give a print which is too flat to be of any 
value. A better course is to reduce the strength of 
the light by interposing either a tinted film or one or 
more thicknesses of thin paper, which may be placed 
near the lamp; or, if the construction of the enlarger 
does not permit, immediately under the negative. In 
the latter case, care must be taken that the paper is 
free of water-marks and as grainless as possible. Tinted 
glasses, which may be placed immediately under the 
negative, are easily made by fixing out an undevel- 
oped plate and dyeing it a very pale yellow or green. 
A depth which increases the exposure about five times 
will be found generally useful.—Ezchange. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Reversed Images 


Unper the heading, ““The Topic of the Week,” a 
regular department in The Amateur Photographer, ap- 
peared some notes of value and general interest on 
reversed images. A defect from which a great many 
workers have suffered recently, is reversal. One or 
more negatives out of a batch, although treated in 
exactly the same way as their fellows, appear after 
development to be positives instead of negatives. 
Very often, it is a part only of the entire image which 
has reversed. 

All these examples are alike in two respects, the 
reversal is visible only in the least exposed parts of an 
underexposed negative, and the positive image has a 
reddish color—quite different from that of the negative- 
image on other parts of the same exposure. 

The difference of color indicates that the positive 
image is different in character from the rest; it has 
not been obtained by any straightforward reduction of 
the silver-image by the developer, but rather by some 
kind of solvent-action, akin to what in the early days 
of gelatine-plates gave rise to the defect called “di- 
chroic fog.” 

When such reversal has been met with, there is 
nothing which can be done to put the negative right. 
Possibly, if the reversal were very perfect, and extended 
uniformly throughout the whole of the image, one 
might make a transparency on glass from it, either by 
contact or in the camera or lantern, and use that as 
a negative; but in every case we have seen, and they 
now amount to some hundreds, the action has been 
too irregular to admit of that. All that can be done 
is to take precautions against it occurring again. 

There is ene way in which a guarantee against such 
a result can be obtained, and that is by taking care 
to expose fully. We have never seen any sign of the 
action on a correctly exposed negative. Excessive 
overexposure, it is true, will give a positive image, but 
on present-day materials that exposure must be a 
hundred, perhaps even a thousand, times the normal 
for reversal to take place; so that need not be feared. 

Just how such reversal arises it is difficult to con- 
jecture; but the following hypothesis may be offered. 
To obtain the highest sensitiveness in a plate or film, 
the emulsion must, of course, be such that the slight- 
est impact of light will affect it; and the developer 
must be a powerful one, to utilize as far as possible the 
feeblest change brought about by the light. 

We know that if we develop an unexposed plate in a 
tray by itself for the same length of time as an exposed 
one, we do not get a clean blank plate, although the 
edges or any other unexposed parts of the exposed 
plates are clean. The reason given for this is that, 
although the total time of development in each case 
may be, let us say, fifteen minutes, the exposed plates 
are not in a full strength developer for that time; since, 
as soon as it begins to act, the developer begins to lose 
its power, while at the same time the result of its 
action is the formation of a soluble bromide, a restrainer, 
which dissolves in the developer, and also mitigates its 
action. The plate that has had no exposure at all, on 


the other hand, is in a full strength developer for the 
whole fifteen minutes, and is more or less foggy. 


In the same way we may suppose a badly underex- 
posed negative in a powerful developer-solution may 
become more or less fogged by the developer within 
its pores, the greatest fogging-action taking place where 
the light-action has been least; but where there is a 
little image to develop, the developer in those parts is 
to that extent weakened and restrained, so that the 
fogging is less. A close examination of some of these 
examples of reversal certainly seems to bear out this 
theory. [In connection with the subject of reversal an 
interesting case of it was described in our “Crucible”’ 
department in PHoto-Era, August, 1919.—Ep1rtor.] 


A Home-Made Ray-Filter Holder 


HavinG occasion to use my portrait lens in connec- 
tion with W. & W. color-filter and plates, I found that 
the holder for the three-inch square filters was too 
small to fit over the barrel of the lens. Not wishing to 
go to any extra expense, I first cut from a plain, gray 
cardmount two pieces each four inches square with a 
circular opening in the center of each. 

I then cut several strips one-half inch wide and 
glued them on three sides of one of the squares, build- 
ing up until I obtained the proper thickness to allow 
the filter to fit. I then glued the second square on 
and bound the edges with strips of picture-binding. 

With gummed cloth-tape, I built up a circular form 
that fitted over the lens-mount. The first time around, 
putting the gummed side out and after that the gummed 
side of the tape in. This circular piece was then fas- 
tened to one side of the square with gummed tape. 

After covering the ends of the short pieces with 
another wrapping of binding, the whole was given a 
coat of dead black. Two hours’ time, and a few cents’ 
worth of material that I had on hand, made me a 
holder for my set of filters which fits my lens perfectly, 
and works as well as the metal-holder that is furnished 
by the manufacturers. 

This may or may not be new, but I do not recollect 
seeing it in print. 

Emmett L. 
“Tue Litrte Pxoro-Suop,” 
Cuappaqua, N.Y 


Developer-Variations 


Amonc the replies received on the subject of adding 
caustic soda to an amidol developer is one, suggested, 
presumably, by the desire to make it more vigorous 
so as to bring out more of an underexposed image, says 
an English cotemporary editorially. The variations in 
the composition of developers which have been pro- 
posed at one time or another are almost innumerable; 
but gradually the fact has been realized that in most 
cases these variations provide only a slightly different 
means for accomplishing one and the same result. 
Many of the formule put forward for “making the 
most” of an underexposure merely fog the negative. 
The real test is in the printing-frame or the enlarger; 
and, when this is applied, it will be found that there 
is little to choose between pyro-soda, pyro-metol, 
metol-quinol, amidol, or any others in that respect. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


A MORE natural distribution of the various items 
would have improved this picture. The fringe of 
flowers on the edge of the box is a meaningless and arti- 
ficial arrangement. The cover, which makes a glaring 
blank space in one of the strongest points in the picture- 
space, should, I think, be brought down to terra firma 
from its mysteriously poised position and laid ‘“‘care- 
lessly”’ over the box, partly covering the contents. The 
box should be higher in the picture. The dismembered 
bouquet might be strewn naturally into such positions 
as to balance the other objects. A plainer background 
or one more explainable by the rest of the picture should 

- have been chosen. Longer exposure would have given 
a more harmonious photograph and better gradation 
in the light parts.- An orthochromatic or panchro- 
matic plate with ray-filter may be used to advantage 


in pictures of this kind. As to the subject-matter— 
although there is an obvious association between candy 
and flowers I do not think that they combine especially 
well into one still-life picture. 

Rosert T. CHADBOURNE. 


As to the picture presented this month for criticism, 
I think that if the subject were conspicuously placed in 
a shop-window, it would undoubtedly attract all the 
attention hoped for. Such attention would be merited 
by the care and thought evidently bestowed upon the 
arrangement of the articles by the photographer. How- 
ever—and I am sure the maker agrees—the print looks 
different from the view in the window. Too much 
contrast, coupled with “over-dressing,” distracts the 
eye, and strikes a harsh note throughout, the white 
parts being particularly obtrusive. More exposure 
would have softened the highlights, and relieved the 
monotony of the darker tones, especially those of the 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


background. The composition is too centered, adding 
to the crowded appearance. If the flowers were en- 
tirely eliminated, and the box of candy, with the cover, 
and only one or two of the fern-branches were arranged 
with a background of somewhat lighter neutral tone, 
a very good picture would result. 
LynpseY Bourke. 
Gs 


ALTHOUGH a show-window of a confectionery store, 
arranged as this picture was composed would be very 
pleasing and attractive, and would doubtless attract 
much attention, as a pictorial composition, it seems 
somewhat lacking. Simplicity seems to be the key- 
note of all workers in photography. From a pictorial 
standpoint, it would seem as if too much has been 
included in the picture. The candy was the reason for 
the picture being made, and everything should have 
been subordinated to that. A pair of the little tongs 
that is packed in each box, might have been placed 
near, or on the box, and perhaps a very slender vase, 
with one or two pinks in it might have been included, 
but nothing more. From appearances, it would seem 
that a somewhat longer exposure might have been given 
with good effect, putting more detail into the highlights. 
A panchromatic plate, with the proper filter would 
make a great improvement in result. The candy looks 
much as if it were raisins. The filter and proper plate 
would help much, combined with the correct exposure. 


GeorGeE REED STEVENS. 


To my mind there are two rather serious faults in 
this picture. First, I believe that there is too much 
contrast between the box and cover on the one hand 
and the ferns and background on the other. I do not 
think that the box shows up all the detail it should. 
More serious, however, is the arrangement of the pict- 
ure. The methodical scattering of the flowers all 
around the box and the careful manner in which the 


cover is propped up into full view, speak all too plainly 
of a painstaking “arrangement.” It all has a decided 
air of artificiality. If the flowers and ferns were more 
or less “‘bunched”’ together instead of being scattered 
all over the picture, and if the cover were resting in a 
more natural position I siould consider the composi- 


tion much better. Cuas. H. JeweE.w. 


Avoiding Reflections 


E. F. Lieut in The Amateur Photographer has some 
interesting things to say about avoiding reflections. 
When we have to photograph anything under glass, it 
is likely enough that trouble will arise from reflections 
from the surface of the glass itself. I find that in all 
such cases it is best to trace out the reflections to their 
source, and then apply what seems the best preventive, 
rather than to adopt some hard-and-fast plan in all 
circumstances. We cannot photograph a glass-surface 
without it reflecting something: all we can do is to see 
that it does not reflect, from the point of view of the 
lens, something that is conspicuous. The character of 
conspicuity in such a case depends on contrast, or 
rather on light. Light-objects near the line joining 
the camera with the subject are to be avoided. In 
some cases this can be done by covering them with 
black cloths, or by holding up a dark banner, with a 
hole in the center of it, through which the lens is passed. 
But there are two other ways which I have found very 
useful. One is to employ a long focus—.e., a narrow- 
angle—lens. The nearer the camera is to the subject, 
the wider is the angle from which all light-objects must 
be excluded if they are not to show. The other is to 
use the rising-and-sliding front, which with a long- 
focus lens may generally be done freely. This allows 
the camera to be raised or lowered, moved to this side 
or that, and thus we have a choice of viewpoints which 
is a great help in dodging reflections. For example, 
with a shop-front the reflections may seem almost_pro- 
hibitive; but by getting a high standpoint and lower- 
ing the lens they can usually be dodged entirely. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Lovers of the quaintly humorous will gaze with 
interest on the toy-idol sitting for its portrait, the 
artist being the widely known “ Kewpie.”” What the 
result will be, can only be conjectured. In order 
that this all-absorbing topic may not escape the atten- 
tion of the photographic world, the Editor has caused 
the picture to be placed on the front-cover, as well 
as on page 229. The complete inscription on the 
‘Seat of the Mighty” reads: Billiken—the-god-of- 
Things-as-they-ought-to-be,” which maxim, however, 
is not calculated to test the quality of the intellectual 
mind, or to spread terror among the unsophisticated. 
The artist of the picture, Harry C. Berdan, has cer- 
tainly departed from the cénventional by invading 
the realm of merry-makers. His composition evinces 
much ingenuity and humor. Data: February, morn- 
ing; bright; Century 4x 5 camera; 7/4-inch Turner- 
Reich lens; stop, F/32; 3-time color-screen; exposure, 
70 seconds; W & W Panchromatic plate; pyro; en- 
larged on bromide paper. 

The portrait of a little girl (frontispiece), by Belle M. 
Whitson, is exceptionally interesting and attractive. 
The expression of childish naiveté, innocence and sweet- 
ness has been rendered quite admirably; and the dis- 
tribution of the light has resulted in a beautifully mod- 
eled head. Rarely have the “windows of the soul” 
been pictured more gloriously by the camera than in 
the present instance. Data: October, 2 p.m.; bright; 
5 x 7 Portrait-camera; Voigtlinder portrait-lens; full 
aperture; one second; Seed 30; tank. 

When the original print of the picture, ‘The Church 
Beyond,” was first seen by the Editor—seen at the 
proper distance, it produced a pleasing impression. 
The objects were well spaced beneath a welcome sky, 
and the whole landscape was replete with atmosphere. 
These same qualities are present in the reproduction, 
page 216, and will be appreciated, at the requisite 
distance, by the beholder. Data: July, 10 a.m.; very 
good light; Ica Reflex 314 x 4144; 714-inch Struss Pic- 
torial Lens; stop, F/4.3; 3-time color-screen; 1/30 
second; Standard Ortho; enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black. 

In the “Architectural Subjects,” of October, 1919, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion for his view of the Post-Office, at Denver, Colorado, 
reproduced on page 219. It is a masterly interpreta- 
tion of the subject, and a highly artistic study in per- 
spectives and in light and shade. _ There is, thus, much 
to admire in this exceptionally beautiful, impressive 
and well-balanced composition; and not the least de- 
lightful feature is the finely rendered scale of grada- 
tions that marks the entire picture. Data: August, 
9a.M.; bright sun; 314 x 444 Auto Graflex; 714-inch 
B. & L. Tessar; at F/8; 1/40 second; Standard Ortho; 
P. M. C. Bromide enlargement. 

The somewhat unfamiliar view of Mt. Pilatus—a 
few miles south of Lucerne, Switzerland—reproduced 
on page 223, appears in response to a request of an 
ardent lover of Swiss scenery. During one of his several 
visits to the Helvetian Republic—in 1910—the Editor 
sojourned in Lucerne, making about one hundred 
pictures in that fascinating region, including a number 
of the Wagner villa, at Tribschen. Later, one after- 


noon, he strolled in the direction of Mt. Pilatus, the 
landside—away from the lake—and noted the unusual 
aspect of the jagged mountain, as shown in the repro- 
duction of the picture made at the time. Data: No- 
vember 5, about 3.30 p.m.; sunny; slight haze; 5 x 7 
Eastman Cartridge Folding Kodak; Voigtlinder & 
Son’s Series III Collinear, No. 4; stop F/12.5; 1/25 
second; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro; contact semi- 
mat print. 

Although our popular contributor and_ versatile 
artist, William S. Davis, confines his camera-activity to 
outdoor-subjects, he sometimes indulges in an indoor 
still-life, like the one shown on page 224. It is a study 
in light and shade, and, as such, eminently successful. 
A noteworthy feature is the wonderful realism—round- 
ness and relief—due to the manner of illuminating the 
jardiniére with its plant. 

In the “Last Furrow”’ is expressed a typical aspect 
of American farming. The various objects in the 
composition are placed in zig-zag form, as they recede 
from the beholder, yielding a striking effect in atmos- 
pheric perspective. 

The most striking figure in American tennis is 
the extremely youthful Vincent Richards, who, last 
year, and as a partner of the world-champion, William 
T. Tilden, performed with extraordinary brilliancy. In 
the wire-enclosed roof-court, on top of the Wanamaker 
Building, Philadelphia, he is seen in action, the ball he 
is about to return across the net, being seen distinctly 
over his head. The picture is remarkable in that the 
lens, in its power of definition and penetration, is as 
successful a performer as young Richards. 

If anyone doubts the virtuosity possessed by the 
juvenile Mozart, let him be convinced of the executive 
ability of a still younger musician, the baby-pianist 
pictured by Ralph D. Hartman, page 233. Surely, this 
juvenile finder of the “Lost Chord’? must have made 
music, whether audible or mute, that gave pleasure to 
his family-audience. The arrangement of the child- 
virtuoso at his instrument, amidst the simplest of set- 
tings, is “strikingly” happy. Data: April, 10 p.m.; 
Victor flashpowder; 4 x 5 Revolving-Back Cycle 
Graphic; 6-inch Wollensak Velostigmat Series II 
F/6.3; stop, F/8; Seed 30; Elon-hydroquinon in tray 
enlargement on Eastman Professional bromide D white. 

The beauty of tone of a successfully enlarged print, 
such as “The Fire-Fighters,’ must be seen to be 
appreciated. Yet little has been lost in the reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Bernauer’s masterpiece, page 235. The 
beholder’s attention is centered on the fire-boat and 
the men who are directing the extinguishing stream. 
Here, as in many similar instances, the source of aid 
creates more excitement, noise and ado, than the fire 
that is to be put out. The admirable arrangement 
of the components of the picture and the skilful subor- 
dination of the surrounding objects and masses in 
order to produce an effective and wholly natural 
center of pictorial interest, constitute an achieve- 
ment worthy of the highest praise. 

The Bradley Studio, of Georgetown, Kentucky, 
has made its reputation chiefly through its pictures of 
children, of which the one presented on page 239 
is an excellent example. 
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The pictures of William Ludlum excel by their 
illustrative quality. They are more than mere records, 
for they convey a vivid impression of the artist’s idea. 
He seeks until he finds a suitable medium or he may 
prefer to bring objects together in an arrangement 
to suit his purpose as in the case of his “Waiting,” 
in the August number. Here, however, Mr. Ludlum 
treats a topic that calls for no sentiment, no idealism, 
but just common, everyday complacency—no trouble, 
no worry. The photographer as a philosopher, as 
it were. All the same, the pictures that Mr. Ludlum 
has selected to illustrate his contention, need no 
apology. He may well defy the professional critic. 
And yet, proportionately few are the subjects Nature 
presents to us that are at once perfect compositions, 
and require no effort by the photo-pictorialist to adapt 
to his artistic requirements. Data: ‘‘The House 
on the Cliff’—August; 3A Kodak 
614-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; N. C. 
film; pyro; Cyko contact print. ‘Melody Falls” 
—data same as preceding. 

“The Old Spring-House,” page 242, has a rich, 
sumptuous beauty. It is substantial in construc- 
tion; yet in alluring, atmospheric mood, the picture 
appeals irresistibly to the poetic fancy. Who can 
resist the cordial invitation to enter this enchanted 
spot—stepping lightly on the little footway, which 
leads in a graceful curve quickly into the brightly 
lighted place around the bend. An air of quiet mystery 
pervades the place, and the visitor would hesitate 
whether to knock and be received as a guest in that 
modest cottage, or to ignore it and pass beyond into 
the place of dazzling sunlight. The element of im- 
agination or of mystery has been expressed with the 
utmost artistic facility by Mr. Newton. As a piece 
of pictorial composition it is pre-eminently successful. 
Nothing could be more delightful than the strikingly 
graceful line that begins at the left lower corner and 
sweeps boldly across the picture upwards, and ter- 
minates in a protecting mass of foliage at the top of 
the little cottage. Data: May, 1 p.m.; light cloudy; 
5x7 Premo; 12-inch Pinkham & Smith Semi-Achro- 
matic, Series I; color-screen, Ingento Series A; stop, 
F/8; bulb, about one second; Hammer Orthochro- 
matic D. C.; pyro-soda; Cyko Enlarging Plat D. W. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue ‘‘Shore-Scenes” competition finds E. M. 
Pratt again the winner of the first prize. And justly 
so. His well-known traits as a first-rate photo-pic- 
torialist are felicitously exemplified in this, his latest 
contribution to a Proto-Era contest. Mr. Pratt 
delights in combinations of soft, low-toned masses, 
although in “‘The Boatman,” he has selected the 
broad expanse of a brilliantly lighted river opposed 
to the shore, with its dominating point of interest, 
in a low key. The picture is in the artist’s happiest 
vein, made familiar to readers of PHoto-Era by prize- 
winning and contributed pictures. Data: June, 9 
a.M.; bright light; 4x5 Sanderson Camera; 10%- 
inch Struss Pictorial Lens; stop, F/4.9; Ingento 
A color-screen; Standard Polychrome; Adurol, in 
tank; Artura Carbon Black print. 

Charles A. Brockaway has achieved a_ brilliant 
success in his “The Boy Grown Tall,” page 246. The 
action of the figure in the boat, adjusting the direc- 
tion of the toy-yacht, is admirable, and the costume, 
which ordinarily would be regarded as inharmonious 
in a landscape, easily harmonizes with the high key 
of the adjacent objects. The quality of the water is 
superbly true to nature, and throughout the picture, 


with its contrasts between water and shore, there is 
not a disturbing note. Data: August, 10 a.m.; bright 
light; 4x 5 Graphic; 7-inch Protar; at F/16; 1/25 
second; Orthonon; pyro; Artura Carbon Black. 

Maude Lee Eldridge has interpreted the subject 
for competition in an equally attractive manner, but 
choosing as her model a little child. The action is 
naively engaging and produces a pleasing line in a 
picturesquely portrayed shore. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the little figure suffers a little by appear- 
ing too dark, a circumstance that could easily have 
been avoided in the exposure or in the subsequent 
development. Data: August, good light; 3 P..; 
F. P. Kodak; 3144 x 5%; R. R. lens; stop, F/16; 
1/25 second; Eastman N. C. film; M. Q. developer; 
Azo print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


THE portrait of the little boy, by Thaddeus S. Hess, 
has much that is commendable—lighting, pose and 
technique. That the child should be photographed 
in an usually appropriate costume, is only natural; 
but the exigencies of artistic taste associated with a 
permanent portrait should be considered seriously 
in advance. The white parallel lines of the middy 
blouse are obviously detrimental to the artistic success 
of the portrait, and clothing of a quiet pattern, and 
equally suitable and becoming, would have produced 
an harmonious and reposeful effect. The expression 
of the eyes is not easily accounted for. It may be 
characteristic and truthful. Data: June, 1920; 
10.30 a.m.; outdoors; bright sun; Compact Graflex 
34% x 3144; Carl Zeiss Tessar F/6.3; 180 m.m. focal 
length; stop, F/8; 1/20 second; Seed 30; pyro, in 
tray; Artura Iris E. Smooth. 

The picture of the steamboat in “rough weather” — 
though not comparable to such on the Atlantic—is a 
very creditable performance, indeed—technically, in 
particular. The lighting is excellent, and the sky, 
with just a few small clouds to make it interesting, 
forms a fitting and pleasing background. Data: May, 
10 a.m.; diffused light; 2B Kodak (24% x 414); 6-inch 
B. & L. ‘lens; stop, F/16; sky-filter used; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Speedy Roll-Film; Metol-Quinol; print, 
Velvet Velox Special (Semi-Gloss). 


Example of Interpretation 


““Mepiration,” by Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy (page 
248), is an admirable example of indoor genre. Data: 
April, 2 p.m.; good, diffused light outside; 5 x 7 Cen- 
tury View-Camera; 7-inch Wollensak Verito; stop, 
F/5.6; 6 seconds; 7 x 10 enlargement on Buff P. M. C. 
No. 8; diffused negative enlarged with an anastigmat. 
The original print was awarded Honorable Mention 
in a Puoto-Era competition in 1915. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Amone the contributions to a recent Beginners’ 
Competition was a print made obviously in a spirit of 
fun. It is submitted for public criticism (at the re- 
quest of the Editor) under the title, ““A Wood-Nymph.” 
As the subject is a personal friend of the photographer, 
Miss Mary Hazel Floyd, it is a foregone conclusion 
that the picture will receive the usually courteous 
treatment by our contributing critics. Data: 2 P.M.; 
cloudy; occasional rain; Eastman 5 x 7 view-camera; 
dry-plate, developed in tray, with M. Q. tube; print 
on Azo E Hard. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Editor’s Daily Mail 


THE most diverting feature of the daily life of the 
Editor, is his morning mail. As is to be expected, this 
mass of letters and packages is of a varied and inter- 
esting character, and frequently provocative of frowns, 
as well as of smiles. If the Editor were asked to 
enumerate or to classify the correspondents according 
to the degree of satisfaction they afford him, the list 
would include the following individuals whose missives 
are always welcome:— 

The subscriber who, in sending a change of address, 
is bright enough to include his former address. He 
who fails to give also his former address cannot be 
located in our subscription-files, which are arranged 
according to states, cities and towns. A John Smith 
or an Emil Fischer might be found in almost any city 
of the Union. 

The correspondent, whose pen-written signature is 
illegible, but which at once becomes clear as a bell 
when supplemented by a typewritten duplicate. Fancy 
the result, if this is not done! 

The correspondent, who, in asking for extraneous 
information, encloses a stamped return-envelope, or 
a stamp or stamps for return-postage properly attached 
to the letter, or carefully done up in paraffine-paper. 
Imagine what will happen if there is no enclosure at 
all! What shall be done with the wretch who, in the 
summer-time, encloses the stamps so that they are 
stuck fast to the written page? The attempt to de- 
tach such stamps without injury to the writing requires 
a degree of ingenuity beyond that possessed by the 
Editor. The usual result is permanent defacement of 
the letter proper. And why should one think chari- 
tably of the offender, who, as an after-thought, places 
the postage-stamps loosely between the letter and the 
envelope, so that they are lost when the envelope is 
““waste-basketed”’? 

The inquirer who states that he reads PHoto-Era 
faithfully—a fact easily established by our files which 
shows him to be a regular subscriber. Unfortunately, 
there are those who assert quite ostentatiously that 
they are omnivorous readers of PHoto-Era, which bit 
of information—in view of the sender’s incorrect spell- 
ing of the name of the publication and the incomplete 
address of the same—may safely be regarded as a 
piece of unmitigated mendacity. It is simply a ruse 
to propitiate the Editor! 

The stranger who asks for a sample-copy of PHorto- 
Era and encloses twenty-five cents in stamps to pay 
for it; or one who offers to remit the amount after 
being informed as to the price. Imagine if you can, 
patient reader, the receipt of a mere postcard convey- 
ing a request for a free copy of PHoto-Era MaGazine! 
The sender of such a request has probably attended a 
performance of “‘Monte Cristo,’ where the hero 
shouts, ““The world is mine!” 

The courteous correspondent who, enclosing return- 
postage, asks where a complete list of photo-dealers 
and camera-clubs in the United States may be ob- 
tained. This reads well when compared with the 
request that the Editor, himself, take the time to fur- 
nish such a long list. 

The writer who, in response to an advertised request 


for a rare copy of PHoto-Era, sends it done up flat, 
with pages and corners carefully protected, and not— 
as has happened frequently—rolled up small and 
tight, so that it cannot possibly be flattened out and 
made suitable for binding. 

The worker whose communications are legible and to 
the point. The writer who sends a communication 
covering many pages but written illegibly in pencil, 
which, to decipher, would require much valuable time, 
and which very often cannot be deciphered, at all. 

The worker whose pen-written communications are 
read with facility and who does not mix important 
business-requests with elaborately-expressed personal 
matters. It is evident that, during the onerous and 
complicated daily routine-work, the Editor rarely finds 
time to wade through a very long letter of an uninter- 
esting, personal character; and, when he does accom- 
plish this unwelcome task, he is often obliged to sepa- 
rate important matter from a voluminous correspond- 
ence. 

It is a very common practice for employees of a 
large corporation or business house to use the firm’s 
letterhead in sending a request for a free sample copy 
of PHoto-Era MaGazine, and without arranging for 
the payment for such a copy. We have a quiet resting- 
place for requests of that nature. 


‘*‘What Fools these Mortals Be!’’ 
My dear Mr. French: 


In the last number of PxHoro-Era, in the section 
“On the Groundglass,” you mention an extraordinary 
exhibition of ignorance of photographic matters, en- 
titled “Hardly Believable—but a Fact!” 

About three years ago, I came across an incident of 
a like nature that seems even more extraordinary: I 
met one day, a friend of mine who runs a Kodak- 
finishing studio, and, incidentally, sells cameras, films, 
etc. He told me—and he is a man whose veracity is 
unquestioned—that he had sold a kodak recently to a 
man, and furnished him with a roll of film. He care- 
fully instructed him how to make the exposures, etc., 
and that his customer had returned the kodak to him 
saying that it was no good; “for,” said he—drawing the 
film from his pocket and unrolling it—‘*I made all six 
exposures, just as you told me, and you can see for 
yourself, there is not a darned thing on the film!” 

My friend told me that he would never have believed 
that there was a person so ignorant, in this day and 
age, when about every family in the country has a 
camera; but he assured me that it was an absolute 
fact. Until I read your little paragraph in September 
Puoto-Era, I had never heard of another incident 
even approaching the one I have described. 

Harry Foorner. 


Overheard 


“TM off!” as the bellows said to the camera-front. . 
“Out, out, damned spot!” as the retouching-pencil 
said to the pinhole. “You're a stranger to me!” as 
the print said to its title—Ezxchange. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


C. H. W.—Long bellows are required to copy 
objects natural size or nearly so. Often very 
satisfactory copies are made by using so-called portrait- 
attachments and copying-lenses in connection with the 
lens supplied with the camera. Technically, the best 
results are obtained by using a plate-camera equipped 
with a double- or triple-extension bellows and ground- 
glass for focusing. 

P. C.0.—On a fishing-trip, films are prefer- 
able to the use of plates unless accurate scientific 
photography is to be attempted. The almost exclusive 
use of films throughout the World War is proof enough 
that satisfactory results are obtained. In your case, 
weight is an important item; and likewise the danger of 
breakage must be considered. A small vest-pocket roll- 
film camera equipped with an anastigmat lens should 
meet your requirements efficiently. The best negatives 
may be enlarged to 5 x 7 or even 8 x 10. 


‘F. L. A.—Liver of sulphur, used in sepia- 


toning, according to Merck’s Index, is the so-called’ 


“potassa Sulphide”; Hepar Sulfuris; Fries: potass- 
carbonate with sublimed sulphur, by fusion. Mixture 
containing potassium trisulphide and_potass. thio- 
sulphate. Yellowish-brown lumps; faint hydrogen- 
sulphide odor; alkaline, bitter taste. 

G. M.—Prints on semi-mat paper are pre- 
ferred to glossy ones. The outstanding features 
of a prize-winning print are originality of theme or 
subject, and artistic interpretation and_ technical 
excellence—which latter does not mean microscopic 
definition! If you will please get a copy of PHoto- 
Era, and look it over carefully, you will see what is 
required. 

C. I. K.—I wish to know if a 5 x 7 lens will or 
will not give better results covering a 314 x 5144 
plate, than it will covering the 5 x 7 plate; a photog- 
rapher told me that a large lens covering a smaller 
plate, would give clearer, sharper definition, also would 
be a little faster working at the largest stop, F/4.5. 

A 5 x 7 lens gives a larger size image on a smaller 
plate than would a lens of shorter focus. Also as sharp 
as would a smaller diaphragm or stop with a smaller 
lens. The smaller lens works the more rapidly, re- 
gardless of what your friend may tell you. 

J. V. H—The change from a rectilinear lens 
to an anastigmat requires close attention. 
You say that your new roll-film camera, fitted with 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar II B F/6.3 lens is causing you 
more trouble than your old box camera ever did, and 
that you cannot obtain sharp pictures. Since your 
new equipment has no groundglass, it is of great im- 
portance that you estimate distances correctly. If 
you have a good idea of distance, and the trouble still 
continues, it may be due to the fact that the focusing- 
scale is not properly adjusted. An anastigmat lens 
must be focused very carefully, as a slight movement 
forward or backward renders the picture sharp or out 
of focus. We would suggest that you use stop F/8 and 
a shutter-speed of about 1/50 of a second, and make sev- 
eral pictures without altering the stop or speed. With 
the lens and shutter set as indicated, you should obtain 
clear sharp pictures from about twenty feet in front of 
the camera to infinity. Should this test not prove satis- 


factory, we would suggest that you take the camera 
to a competent camera repair-man and have him check 
up the focusing-scale. : 

B. H. W.—An F/4.5 lens stopped down to 
F/6.3 is identical in speed to another lens that 
works at F/6.3. The speed in this case is not a matter 
of the construction of the lens, but the size of the stop. 

L. J. E.—Long-focus lenses generally im- 
prove the perspective; at the same time, they nar- 
row the angle of the picture to such an extent that the 
field of view is reduced. The entire matter depends 
upon the work in hand. For pictorial photography, it 
is better to have a lens of fairly long focus than one 
that is too short. 

0. C. H.—A 4-inch lens on a 2)4x 3% plate is 
virtually equal to an 8-inch lens on a 5x7 plate. 
In both cases it is the angle included by the lens which 
is the deciding factor. The size of the plate has nothing 
to do with it. Should you change the focal length of 
the lens in question from a 4-inch to a 6-inch and from 
an 8-inch to a 9-inch the matter would still remain rela- 
tively the same. 

W. B. C.—If there is depth of focus in a small 
negative, it will appear in the enlargement; 
if in the small negative there is no depth of focus, no 
amount of enlarging will put it there. It must be re- 
membered that enlarging cannot put into a picture 
that which is not in the negative. With this in mind it is 
advisable to obtain depth of focus at the time the pic- 
ture is made. 

P. T. H.—The brilliancy of blue-prints may 
be improved by the following method, though 
the shadows have always a tendency to block up. 
Expose a trifle longer than usual, and before putting in 
water, immerse and leave for about five minutes in a 
bath of strong ammonia one part to one hundred parts 
of water. Wash thoroughly—then develop the weak 
gray print in a solution of citric acid five parts to one 
hundred parts water. The prints change from gray to 
green, then to blue. Wash well. 

C. P.—Brush development of gaslight prints 
is not difficult. The print to be developed is first 
thoroughly wet in water, then placed on a sheet of glass 
supported at an angle in a developing-tray and the 
surface water blotted off. The usual developer is di- 
luted with about one-fourth its bulk of glycerine and 
applied with a rather wide rubber-set brush. It is pos- 
sible to produce very pretty sketchy effects by this 
method. A smaller brush dipped in stronger developer 
may be used to bring out detail, or dipped in glycerine 
to hold back certain parts. 

V. B. E.—It is possible to stain negatives for 
the improvement of printing quality. Ifa plate 
is flat and lacking in detail it may be strengthened by 
immersion in a solution of gray-blue aniline. The color 
is absorbed in proportion to the amount of silver re- 
duced, and the printing detail is greatly improved. 

J. H. R.—Sodium sulphantimoniate is the 
chemical designation of Schlippe’s salt. It is 
composed of rather large reddish-yellow tetrahedral 
crystals that are soluble in water. It is used as a rede- 
veloping-agent for sulphide-toning and for intensifying 
negatives after mercurial bleaching. It is regularly 
listed in Merck’s chemical catalog. ' 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of New England 


Tue twenty-second consecutive convention of the 
P. A. of N. E. was held September 27 to 30, in the 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. The still unsettled 
conditions which prevailed last year, augmented by 
increased costs all along the line—not omitting rail- 
way-fares and scarcity of raw materials needed in the 
photo-industries—caused a slight falling off in the 
attendance, although those who were present took a 
deep interest in the sessions, exhibits, demonstrations 
and lectures. 

An innovation was a series of demonstrations on the 
platform of the Mahogany Room, of all the artificial- 
lighting systems represented at this convention. They 
all were practical, instructive and satisfactory. They 
not only proved the admirable features of each method 
of artificial illumination, as adapted to portraiture in 
the studio and the customer’s home, but afforded excel- 
lent opportunities for the actual demonstrators (pho- 
tographers of the highest rank) to show their skill in 
lighting and posing. The models—comely young 
ladies of Springfield—showed great adaptability and 
interest. 

The different types of artificial lighting were the 
Halldorson Portable Flash-Cabinet, demonstrated by 
Mr. T. E. Halldorson, himself an expert portrait- 
photographer and successful speaker. The Brieloff 
Studio-Lamps, also the Mazda C-3 Lamp, operated 
by Mr. Joseph Brieloff—the present proprietor and 
manager of the Prosch Mfg. Company and an expert 
electrical engineer—and explained by I. Buxbaum, the 
eminent photographer of Brooklyn. The Johnson 
Ventlite, described by Mr. Johnson—who proved him- 
self an admirable speaker—and operated by A. K. 
Peterson, vice-president of the Association. The 
Butler-Sanker Light, with Will H. Towles, the distin- 
guished photographer of Washington, D.C., as cham- 
pion and demonstrator. The new Buckley Light was 
presented and explained by its originator, L. J. Buckley, 
of Binghamton, N.Y. 

Among the lectures, the one delivered by Ernest L. 
Major, instructor in portrait-painting at the State 
Normal Art-School, and with individual studios in 
Boston, was of chief artistic interest. Aided by photo- 
graphic reproductions of portraits by old and modern 
portrait-painters, Mr. Major pointed out the salient 
features in composition, tones, style and craftsmanship 
of the masterpieces which have influenced the work of 
present-day artists. He then compared those impor- 
tant qualities with what the best portrait-photographers 
are striving to express. His remarks along this line 
were appreciated by the photographers present who 
had studied art in a practical way and who, themselves, 
are able to paint; but to others, they must have been 
too subtle, too deep. Besides, Mr. Major, accom- 
plished artist with the brush that he is, seems to be 
unacquainted with photography as a means of artistic 
expression or of truthful interpretation; yet, his 
mastery and charm of presenting his subject yielded 
him the fixed attention of the audience to the end. 

The lecture by Gerard H. Thayer, of New York, on 
camouflage in nature and in war (in the evening and 


in the same hall) also drew a large audience, and proved 
an entertainment of general interest and satisfaction. 
The stereopticon-views of well-known examples of 
camouflage in nature—birds, reptiles, insects and four- 
footed creatures—were numerous and convincing; as 
were also methods of deception as practiced in the 
World War by friend or foe, in the army and the navy. 

The talk on co-operative advertising, by J. C. Abel, 
was replete with timely and practical advice, and 
pleased everybody. 

The picture-exhibits were displayed on screens which 
completely filled the great stage of the Auditorium. 
There were collections of portraits, landscapes and com- 
mercial work by members of the Association and from 
every section of New England. The most notable of 
these were portraits by J. H. Garo, Boston; W. E. 
Noetzel, Newton Centre; M. D. Hanson, Portland; 
J. C. Bushong, Worcester; Champlain Studio, Boston; 
Geo. H. Hastings, Boston; A. K. Peterson, Hartford; 
Notman Studio, Boston; Frizzell Studio, Dorchester, 
Mass.; J. P. Haley, Bridgeport; Jared Gardner, 
Plymouth, Mass.; . Bentley, Moresville, Vt.; 
Seeley Studio, Bridgeport; C. M. Johnstone, Hart- 
ford; A. N. Gaouette, Monson, Mass.; C. H. & F. D. 
Willard (groups of children), Springfield; D. D. Haley 
and Father, Bridgeport. J. H. Garo, besides impres- 
sive portraits, showed four landscapes and one still-life 
of compelling beauty. W. H. Manahan, president of 
the Association, was represented by a group of land- 
scapes of great pictorial charm; and D. J. Bordeaux 
of Springfield, evinced great versatility and skill in a 
large collection of portraits, genres and animal-studies. 
Eminent technical ability in commercial work was 
shown in extensive exhibits by W. E. Meller & Co., of 
Hartford, and C.. W. Thumith, of Newburyport. 
Among the complimentary exhibits that created un- 
usual interest was an extensive collection of enlarged 
prints lent by the American Federation of Art, New 
York, and comprised representative work by such 
notable American photo-pictorialists as Clarence H. 
White, Laura Adams Armer, William E. Macnaughtan, 
Dr. A. D. Chaffee, C. J. Marvin, Dr. J. D. Ruzicka, 
Sophie Lauffer, Wm. Gordon Shields, Anson Herrick, 
E. M. Pratt, John Paul Edwards, Oscar Maurer, 
E. R. Dickson, J. C. Carleton, Laura Gilpin, and H. A. 
Latimer. Some of the finest prints were totally with- 
out names of the artists. 

A collection of twenty-five prints by members of 
the Portland (Maine) Camera Club also created 
much interest and elicited expressions of admiration. 
Among the workers represented were F. O. Libbey, 
R. D. Lovejoy, H. A. Latimer, J. L. Rainerville and 
Roger Paul Jordon. 

The prints constituting the National Salon of 1920— 
as selected at the P. A. of A. Convention at Milwaukee, 
last August—were also on exhibition, and were ad- 
mired by many. The photographers thus honored 
were Frank Scott Clarke, Gerhard Sisters, T. Kajiwara, 
Will H. Towles, Strauss-Peyton, Lejaren a’ Hiller, 
Pasquale Culotta, Howard D. Beach, Richard T. 
Dooner and Francis J. Sipprell. 

Complimentary exhibits, from outside of New Eng- 
land, were by Dudley Hoyt, Pirie MacDonald, Lejaren 
a’ Hiller (illustrative photography), J. Hakayama, 
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Geisler & Andrews, the Byron Company (genres and 
groups), and Hallen Studio, of New York City; Howard 
D. Beach, F. J. Sipprell, and R. R. McGeorge (por- 
traits and animal-studies), of Buffalo; Will H. Towles, 
of Washington, D.C.; Visconti’s Studio, of Brooklyn; 
Chas. H. Davis, of Hoboken; O. M. Gatschene, of 
Oberlin, Ohio; J. E. Mock, of Rochester; Strickler, 
of Pittsburgh; G. H. Kessleve, of Syracuse; Clarence 
Stearns (interior genres), of Rochester, Minn. 

Entertainments were supplied in the nature of a 
magnificent organ-recital by Arthur H. Turner, official 
organist of the Auditorium, assisted by Miss Emma 
Hutchinson, contralto. Mr. Turner’s numbers served 
to display to the utmost advantage the superb quali- 
ties of the municipal organ and to move the audience 
to genuine enthusiasm. At the conclusion of this 
rare musical treat, there was dancing, with refresh- 
ments and favors, in Mahogany Hall. The last merry- 
making took the form of a vaudeville show and dance 
with elaborate favors and refreshments, in the ball- 
room of Hotel Kimball, on the evening of Sept. 29. 

The next place of meeting was left to the decision 
of the new executive board. 

The tribute paid by PHoto-Era, last year, to the 
generosity of the Springfield Chamber of Commerce 
in giving the New England Association the free use of 
the Auditorium and Mahogany Hall, and in supplying 
the organ-recital with two distinguished musicians, 
also free of charge, is repeated herewith. The pho- 
tographers of New England have every reason to 
remember with profound gratitude the splendid 
liberality and hospitality of the City of Springfield, 
as shown at the conventions of 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

W. A. F. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


The following named manufacturers and dealers had 
space in the main hall: 


The Ansco Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Edward Blum (enlargements and colored prints), Chi- 


cago. 

Boston Guild of Woodcarvers (hand-carved frames), 
Somerville, Mass. 

Bridges Mfg. Co. (mounts and folders), Rochester, N.Y. 

Butler-Sanker Co. (artificial light); Cleveland. 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco. 

Central Dry-plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Chilcote Co. (photo-dealers), Cleveland. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co. (dry-plates and Isos ray-filters), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Goerz lenses, Goerz 
cameras, shutters and prisms), New York City. 

The Halldorson Co. (portable flash-cabinet), Chicago. 

Haloid Co. (photo-papers), Rochester, N.Y. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Johnson Ventlite Co. (artificial light), Chicago. 

L. M. Johnson (picture-frames), Chicago. 

Kimball-Matthews Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. J. Lloyd, Boston, Mass. 

Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

George Murphy, Inc., New York City. 

Photo-Appliances Corporation (photo-novelties), Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Prosch Mfg. Co., Joseph Brieloff, prop. & mgr. (flash- 
lamps, electric spotlights and other novelties in arti- 
ficial lighting), New York City. 

C. R. Reeves. 


Robey-French Co. (novelties in cameras, printing- 
machines and general photo-apparatus), Boston. 

Simplex Photo-Specialties Co., New York City. 

Special Materials Company, Brooklyn. 

Springfield Photo-Mount Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Sprague-Hathaway Co. (portraits in oils and water- 
colors, miniatures, enlargements, mouldings and 
frames), Somerville, Mass. 

Taprell-Loomis & Co. (photo-mounts), Chicago. 

The Tablet and Ticket Co. (Sheet-Mucilage; ditto in 
strips in jars for photo-mounting; embossed 
(gummed) labels and seals in colors), Chicago, New 
York City and San Francisco. 

Warren Products Co. (photo-chemicals), New York. 

Wollensak Optical Co. (photo-lenses and prisms. In- 
novation—oval reducing-mirror for showcase-adver- 
tising), Rochester, N.Y 


The photographic press was represented by Abel's 
Photographic Weekly; Bulletin of Photography; The 
Camera; and Puoto-Era. 


The P. A. of N. E. Salon 


As no material prizes were awarded at this conven- 
tion, a salon was instituted to take their place—as was 
done at the National Convention. Salon-honors were 
conferred by the jury as follows: J. H. Garo, three (for 
a portrait, a still-life and a landscape); M. D. Hanson, 
of Portland, Me.; W. E. Noetzel, of Newton Center; 
W. H. Manahan, of Hillsboro, N.H.; Nils Ekman, of 
Bridgeport, and F. E. Geisler, of New York. 


Annual Dues 


It was voted to increase the annual dues for studio- 
proprietors from $3 to $5, leaving the eteengiay ees 
at $2 a year. 


Distinguished Visitors 


Twenty members of the Professional Photographers’ 
Society of New York, including Dudley Hoyt, Howard 
D. Beach, F. E. Geisler, I. Buxbaum, and L. J. Buckley, 
attended the convéntion. 


Officers for 1920-21 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—A. K. Peterson, Hartford. 

First vice-pres *t—Earl G. Mills, Providence. 

Second vice-pres’t—E. A. Holton, Boston. 

Treasurer and sec.—Perry B. Kenyon, New London. 


State Vice-PRESIDENTS 


Maine—Harry Allen, Livermore Falls. 

New Hampshire—H. C. Cutler, Keene. 
Vermont—C. E. Shorey, Brattleboro. 
Massachusetts—Eric Stahlberg, Northampton. 
Rhode Island—Charles Clarkson, Newport. 
Connecticut—L. G. Gerry, Willimantic. 


Our Apologies to Mr. Coutant 


Reapers of Puoto-Era remember with pleasure the 
excellent illustrated article, “‘Commercial Photogra- 
phy,” by Harry A. Coutant, that appeared in our 
September number. On page 115, left-hand column, 
there is a formula which calls for potassium bromide 
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and citric acid. Through a typographical error the 
required quantities of these chemicals read 60 grammes, 
they should have read 60 grains each! 


F. R. Fraprie in Europe 


Tue Publisher is in receipt of a handsome postcard, 
picturing La Sorbonne—where, many years ago, he 
took a course of study—from F. R. Fraprie, Editor of 
American Photography. Mr. Fraprie sends greetings 
and states that he is spending a few weeks in England, 
France and Germany looking up the photo-industrial 
situation. 


The Promised Mortimer Exhibit 


A FRIEND of Mr. Floyd Vail, of the print-commit- 
tee of The Camera Club, New York, who has just 
returned from abroad, brought with him a message 
to Mr. Vail from Mr. F. J. Mortimer, in regard to his 
exhibit for The Camera Club, which should have been 
here and displayed last May. Mr. Mortimer stated 
that the collection, which had been on view in Sweden, 
and was returned to him to be sent to New York, was 
lost en route to London and has not yet been received. 
If it is not found, Mr. Mortimer will send some other 
or duplicate examples of his beautiful work; but the 
date is uncertain and will be announced later. 


Best Book on Commercial Photography 


By far the best book on commercial photography is 
by L. G. Rose, and was reviewed in our October issue. 
That review was the cause of a great many orders, 
and we, ourselves, are selling about ten copies weekly. 
Mr. Rose’s work is a practical, up-to-date and beauti- 
fully printed book (814 x 11% inches), with numerous, 
superb illustrations. It is cheap at the price—%4.00. 
Get a copy now, before the edition is exhausted. 


The Annual Pittsburgh Salon 1921 


Tue Eighth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial 
Photography will be held in the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
$3 to 31, 1921, inclusive. Prints submitted will be 
passed upon by an impartial and competent committee 
of selection and those prints possessing the highest 
merits in artistic expression and execution will be ex- 
hibited. Entry-forms containing detailed informa- 
tion and conditions of entry in the salon, may be ob- 
tained by addressing Charles K. Archer, Secretary, 
1412 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Last day of 
entry, Saturday, February 5, 1921. 


The Keighley Exhibition 


BecinninG Oct. 15 there will be held for six weeks 
at The Camera Club, 121 West 68th Street, New York, 
an exhibition of the work of Alexander Keighley, 
F. R. P. S., of Steeton, England, which will be free to 
the public. Mr. Keighley is a member of the London 
Salon, and is known all over Europe for his beautiful 
productions of pictorial photography. American 
photographers should avail themselves of this unusual 
opportunity to see and to study the. pictures of this 
eminent photo-pictorialist. 


Kodak-Guides for the Camerist 


THE motoring tourist, whether a camerist or just a 
plain lover of nature, has more than ever reason to 
deplore the constantly increasing number of painted 
signs that disfigure the most beautiful parts of the 
landscape. The time for their removal may yet come. 
Patience! But there are signs that not only give in- 
formation, but do so truthfully, and do not offend the 
eye. I refer to the little signs placed near the road- 
side and bearing the notice, “Picture Ahead! Kodak 
as you go.” 

On my motor-trip through the Berkshire Hills, last 
October, I observed many of these friendly guides, 
and found that in every case an attractive camera- 
subject appeared a short distance beyond. <* 


Uniform Excellence a Perpetual Reward _ 


A PROMINENT American newspaper advertises that 
it will pay $3,000 for the photograph of the most 
lovely girl in New England; $1,000 for the next in 
meritorious beauty, and two third prizes of $500 each. 
It stipulates that, while the prize-winners undoubtedly 
will be good-looking girls, the awards will not neces- 
sarily go to the most beautiful. What is sought are 
photographs that show intelligence, cheerfulness and 
like attributes. 

Now here is much food for thought, satisfaction and 
possible regret—for the portrait-photographer. Medi- 
tating, he soliloquizes: “‘Have I been tactful? Have 
I been conscientious? Have I gone too far in my 
craze for fuzziness? In my desire to remove freckles 
and other defects, have I over-retouched the negative 
and taken out every bit of expression and character? 
If I have, then my fair customers won’t stand a ghost 
of a show in that competition.” 

Another photographer will say, musingly: “I should 
worry. I have. made my lady-customers look their 
best. By my soft lighting, and using my soft-focus 
lens with good judgment, and with hardly any re- 
touching, I have managed to retain all the beauty, 
character and expression. At least one of my customers 
will have a chance for that big prize, or I'll quit the 
business.” 

Now the second of these craftsmen is always con- 
scientious and painstaking, year in, year out. He 
never lets up. Consequently, he reaps his reward 
satisfying his customers, and keeping them. When 
the unexpected happens—like a photographic beauty- 
contest, with liberal money-awards—he has as good 
a chance as any one. 

One of the, conditions of the newspaper’s contest is 
that the photograph submitted must be one that will 
ensure successful reproduction. 


Program of Chicago Camera-Club 


Tue Chicago Camera-Club has begun its present 
season with several practical and instructive lectures. 

For November, the members of the club will have 
the pleasure to attend the following lectures, enter- 
tainments and classes: 

November 3—Illustrated lecture on the Plant-Life 
of the Dunes by Dr. H. W. Cowles, Professor of Botany 
at Chicago University. 

November 10 is set aside for the selection of prints 
and lantern-slides for the A. C. C. of A. Interchanges. 

November 17—Life-Class for members. 

November 24—Lecture on the Chemistry of Pho- 
tography by P. T. Tarnoski, a professional chemist. 
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As far as photography in London is concerned this 
is the “Silly Season,” for every one is still away on 
holiday. It has been a record-holiday year, and most 
members of the photographic fraternity are still ab- 
sent. But this stagnation of craft-activity, which 
leaves London quiet, is the lull before the storm; for 
very shortly the great yearly carnival of the camera 
will burst on us. The Salon and the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition will open their doors (to 
be precise Sep. 11 and Sep. 20 respectively) and there 
= be.a great reunion of holiday-making photogra- 
phers. 

Though crowds went on holiday this year, we no- 
ticed that they were not accompanied by the usual 
numbers of hand-cameras. The recovery from the 
war is gradual, and the kodak has not again become an 
essential part of the traveler’s outfit. Even in Switzer- 
land, it was mostly the Swiss and Dutch who carried 
cameras—obviously, a result of prosperous neutrality. 

But, although the holiday-season separates photog- 
raphers, and makes news scarce, it is the time for pho- 
tographic literature. ‘“‘The Gentle Art of Photogra- 
phy” has just been published for the British Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at one shilling sixpence. When 
a book on photography assures its readers in the preface 
that, after the perusal of its wonderful pages they 
“will be enabled instantly to produce perfect photo- 
graphs,” we stand dejected and depressed. Have we 


not for more years than we care to count been striv- * 


ing after this very end? Often, too, with some expe- 
rience to guide us—as we thought—and, alas! often 
failing. Why had not the fates been kind and al- 
lowed this “‘Gentle Art of Photography”’ to have been 
published, let us say, twenty years earlier, and so have 
saved us many spoiled negatives and much vexation? 
But what a chance for all future embryo photogra- 
phers! They have but to get this wizard volume and 
they will be able to produce instantly perfect photo- 
graphs—a real royal road to at least one of the arts, 
and a cheap one! 

The name of the author of this book is not for pub- 
lication; but many photographers will recognize its 
parentage by the easy, lucid and informative style. 
This momentarily anonymous author, who is also well 
known for modern fiction, has just been on a voyage 
of discovery to Czecho-Slovakia, and we are hoping 
soon to see the harvest of his camera from that old 
country with the new name. 

The Swiss who, this year, have been making holiday 
in their own beautiful country in far greater numbers 
than of yore, have acquired the camera-habit fairly 
extensively, but with a marked difference compared to 
the generality of English and American visitors. They 
are far more frugal with their exposures. It is true, 
one can often trace them up a mountain by the tell- 
tale tabs of the film-pack; but they do not leave be- 
hind them the absolute litter of tabs one comes across 
when our countrymen—or yours, dear reader—have 
passed. It is far from our idea to suggest that they 
are right, and you and we are wrong in our prodigality. 
Indeed, from close observation, we are inclined to 
think that they play for safety, and only photograph 
the more obvious effects, about which exposure has 
no terrors; whereas the Americans and English are 


more daring, and risk wasting films in the hope that 
the unusual, the curious and, sometimes, the beautiful 
may be recorded. On our homeward journey, there 
were in our railway-compartment two Americans—a 
young couple from Boston. We were passing through 
the devastated area of France, and our friends from 
across the water were busy snapping ruins of houses 
and blasted trees from the carriage-window in the 
prodigal manner of their country of origin. The sun 
was shining straight in on their unshaded lenses. Dur- 
ing the long journey, we had many interesting talks, 
and we learned much about many branches of Ameri- 
can thought. They were obviously intelligent and well 
informed on every subject except—photography. The 
temptation was too strong. It seemed a pity that such 
charming people should be so busy storing up disap- 
pointment, and so far from home, too. And so, in 
that European continental express, we introduced our 
American fellow-travelers to 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A., and told of the wonderful open sesame 
to photography called “‘PaHoto-Era” that hails from 
that address. In prompt American fashion, the to them 
unfamiliar name was made a note of, and we hope that 
the Editor will be lenient with their devastated area 
photographs if, on their return, the pilgrims find their 
way to his office. 

Since last we wrote, the Imperial Handbook for 1920 
has been published. This is the annual production of 
the Imperial Dry-Plate Company. It has an estab- 
lished position in the photographic world of Great and 
Greater Britain, and its appearance is looked forward 
to by a wide circle of readers, as it is of many years’ 
standing. This year, most of the space is devoted to 
useful and severely practical articles on “‘A Simple 
Method of Making Enlarged Negatives,” ‘Alpine 
Photography,” “The Photography of Blossoms, Flow- 
ers and Fruit,” and “Photography Made Easy.” All 
are well illustrated by photographs. The book is pre- 
sented free by the Imperial Company, at receipt of 
application to them at Cricklewood, London; but it is 
so good that it would be well worth paying for. There 
are also some particularly beautiful reproductions of 
curves made by a machine constructed and used by 
Mr. Banfield. These curves are supposed to be of 
interest only to the mathematician who is well up in 
the higher regions of Vectors and Co-ordinate Geom- 
etry. But they have a beauty apart from their chief 
business that all photographers can see. 

A new dry-mounting tissue has been lately put on 
the market. It is called “Akron,” and Houghtons 
Ltd. sell it. We have tested the material and easily 
obtained satisfactory results with an ordinary house- 
hold iron. One of its good points lies in the faét that 
very moderate heat is sufficient to obtain perfect ad- 
hesion. This, to the amateur-photographer, is an 
advantage, as a uniformly high temperature is diffi- 
cult to maintain when working on a small scale. 
“Akron” is very thin, transparent and even, and the 
price for these times is not excessive. 


Berore you find fault with a camera try to make one. 
A. SEAMON STER. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Atr-BrusH PHotoGrapHy. By George F. 


Stine. Largeoctavo. 144pages. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.50. Cleveland: The Abel Publishing 
Company. 1920. 


Among the several books published on the use of 
the air-brush, the one under consideration takes pre- 
eminence. It is the product of an expert worker of the 
air-brush, a capable photographer and manufacturer 
of air-brush accessories, and is the last word on the 
subject. The text is presented as a series of thirty- 
two practical, progressive lessons, accompanied by 
large halftone-illustrations, and constitutes an attrac- 
tive and convincing argument in favor of the air- 
brush as an indispensable accessory in the up-to-date 
photographic studio. It is true that, like photo- 
portraiture, air-brush work permits being executed 
with varying degrees of success, for which reason an 
unskilled photographer would be prejudiced against 
the machine and its application. Fortunately, the 
air-brush needs no champion. It is an established 
remunerative pursuit, and Mr. Stine demonstrates 
the ease with which it can be manipulated and beauti- 
ful results obtained. 

The subject is treated with consummate thorough- 
ness by the author, from beginning to end, appropriate 
illustrations being used without stint. Amateur- 
photographers, desirous to take up air-brush work, 
will find it attractive and, after having become pro- 
ficient, may wish to engage in it professionally. Mr. 
Stine’s book, certainly, will be found equal to a course 
of instruction given by an expert craftsman. 


Pxuoto-ENGRAVING Primer. By Stephen H. Horgan. 
81 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Boston, U.S. A.: Amer- 
ican Photographic Publishing Company. 1920. 


The number of amateur and professional photog- 
raphers who are becoming interested in the extensive 
and lucrative business of photo-engraving, has created 
a demand for a well-written, accurate and not too 
technical exposition of the subject. This we have 
in Mr. Horgan’s excellent little volume. Part One 
describes, in detail, the process of line-engraving. 
Practical suggestions are given with regard to the 
studio, camera, lens, darkroom, lighting, requisites 
for negative-making, formulae, preparation of copy, 
photo-printing on metal and other important steps 
in the making of a good line-cut. Part Two treats of 
halftone-engraving, and it is a popular description 
of the process. A clear account is given of the half- 
tone-screen, requisites for copper-halftones, lens and 
diaphragm, exposure, etching, staging, vignetting and 
blocking. A four-page glossary of terms used by 
with definitions and synonyms, is a 

elpful feature. A  well-arranged index completes 
the book. Not only will the camerist obtain accurate 
and practical information from this little volume, 
but he may be persuaded to consider photo-engraving 
as a profession. 


By William 
“The Process Year- 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITs APPLICATIONS. 
Gamble, F. R. P. S., editor of 


Book.” 12mo. 132 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.00. New ‘York and London: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. 1920. 


The chief merit of this handy, little book, is the 
wealth of valuable material condensed in so small a 
compass. An admirable account of photography, 
from its earliest stages down to the present day, is 
given; also chapters on all important chemical opera- 
tions necessary to obtain a finished print; carbon and 
other printing processes; enlarging, copying and lan- 
tern-slide making; color-photography methods; scien- 
tific applications; kinematography; photo-mechanical 
processes, including halftone-engraving; industrial 
applications, and photography during the recent 
European war. There is a complete index. 


OpticaL Prosection—the Projection of Lantern- 
Slides. By Russell S. Wright. 87 pages. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.60. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Company. 1920. 


This important, little book appears timely—when 
the illustrated lecture depends for its success on the 
skilful operation of the stereopticon. The lanternist 
must also be ready to readjust it, if things go wrong: 
for to keep the audience waiting in the dark, should 
the light go out, or in suspense should one of the cylin- 
ders give forth a hissing sound caused by the escape 
of gas, is annoying to the audience. He should be pre- 
pared to guard against, and meet, any emergency. 

Mr. Russell’s book is devoted to the construction 
and management of the different types of optical 
lantern or stereopticon adapted to lime-light, acetylene 
and electricity. One of the nine chapters describes 


_ the accessories of an illustrated lecture—the lantern- 


slide boxes, screen, reading-lamp, and signals. The 
information imparted by the author is highly authori- 
tative and up to date, and appeals to every conscien- 
tious lanternist. 


Tue Gnome’s Treasure. By Alice and Clarence 
Ponting. 12mo. 8 photo-illustrations from life, 
by Clarence Ponting. Price, 2/6 net. London, 
W 1: Mills & Boon, Ltd. 1920. 


This is a fascinating little story for children, told 
in a naive, convincing way, and deserves the popularity 
it will undoubtedly enjoy. Of particular interest to 
the amateur-photographer, are the _ illustrations, 
which are admirably interpretative. Mr. Ponting has 
used juvenile models in the open, together with an 
adaptable dwarf manikin (the gnome), and demon- 
strates how pleasingly and successfully living models 
may be employed to exemplify telling incidents in 
fiction. Publishers pay liberally for successful work 
of this kind, and we advise interested amateur-camerists 
to inspect this admirably illustrated book, which is 
one of a series of four, written and illustrated by the 
same authors. The other three volumes, also sold 
at 2/6 each, are: “The Land of Nursery Rhymes,” 
“The River of Dreams,” and “The Riddle of the 
Wood.” 


The A B C of Artistic Photography 


Frienps who have written to us for copies of the 
AB C of Artistic Photography—which book went out 
of print over a year ago—and are still interested may 
be glad to know that by persistent advertising we have 
at last been able to procure several copies. The price 
is $2.50; 20 cents additional for postage. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


New Ansco Catalog 


Tue new Ansco catalog of amateur cameras, just 
received, makes the usual good impression of finely- 
built instruments of precision. It is attractively 
printed in two colors, and its very readable pages 
should serve as an excellent guide to the judgment of 
the prospective camera-buyer. The illustrations are 
plentiful, and depict both the cameras and distinctive 
features of construction and equipment. Several new 
refinements are to be noted. A valuable feature which 
makes the catalog good for reference is the set of depth- 
of-focus tables for lenses of 614, 47% and 31% inch focus. 
Copies of the catalog may be obtained from photo- 
graphic dealers or from the Ansco Company, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


A Progressive Photo-Dealer 


On more than one occasion our attention has been 
called to The Photo Shop of Philadelphia, 2234 North 
29th Street, Philadelphia, of which Mr. Henry J. 
Wiegner is the progressive proprietor. Recently, he 
began to print and to distribute to his customers a 
little four-page house-organ, “Store-News.” After 
reading this interesting little folder we commend it 
and the idea to the attention of our friends and sub- 
scribers. 


Warren J. Armstrong—Impostor! 


We learn from Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, that a 
man posing as Warren J. Armstrong obtained a Uni- 
versal motion-picture camera with dissolve, two- 
hundred-foot film-capacity—for which he gave a 
spurious draft. The number of the camera is 2604 
and the lens-number 3050 268. This man registered 
as J. J. Kumler at a New York hotel and left without 
paying his bill. He is about five feet eight inches tall, 
slender build, thin features, black hair parted in the 
center, gentlemanly in appearance and conversation, 
claims to be connected with Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., and to be engaged in volcanic 
research-work. Information leading to his arrest 
will be appreciated by Burke & James who offer a 
reward .of fifty dollars for the return of the camera 
in good condition. 


Some Photo-Finishing! 


A PROMINENT English business-man, from London, 
who is an ardent camerist, made an extended visit to 
the United States, last July, visiting the various Na- 
tional Parks and finishing with Niagara Falls. He 
exposed a goodly number of roll-films, which he in- 
tended to develop, himself; but, not finding the time, 
he waited to have them finished in Boston, from which 
port he was to sail for England during the latter part 
of July. 

At the suggestion of some one who thought he knew, 
our English friend patronized the finishing-depart- 
ment of a prominent Boston photo-dealer. When he 


received his prints, he was dumfounded to find them 
extremely poor—underexposed, flat, muddy and with- 


out detail; indeed, they were practically worthless to 
him, although the negatives, themselves, were fairly 
satisfactory. In his dilemma he called upon the Editor, 
who told him that the firm which had produced such 
poor work for him did not operate a really first-class 
photo-finishing department; as a matter of fact, .the 
firm had once ruined the results of an entire photo- 
graphic trip of a well-known scientist to Central 
America, and had been forced to pay heavy damages 
by order of the court. The Editor advised his caller 
to have a set of prints made by a certain expert close 
at hand. Well; these last prints were infinitely 
superior, in every way. They were uniformly clear 
and brilliant, filled with detail and gradation, and were 
made on first-class paper. The worthless prints cost 
seven cents each; the good ones ten cents each, but 
were well worth the difference in price. 

First-class photo-finishing in Boston is not sur- 
passed, anywhere. It may be obtained from the 
Robey-French Company, Pinkham & Smith Company, 
Solatia M. Taylor, Charles H. Chase, and James C. 
Kerwin. The Editor can vouch for the skill and re- 
liability of each of these firms, whose availability will 
be appreciated by the multitude of tourists who visit 
the city of Boston. 


A Timely Warning ! 


A RECENT issue of Die Photographische Industrie 
contains a warning to its readers to beware of “‘excep- 
tional offers” in chemicals of standard manufacture. 
It seems that careful research in the photographic 
laboratories of the Agfa Co. revealed the amazing 
fact that ordinary ‘‘cooking-salt” was being sold 
under the name of “Agfa-Metol’! Moreover, the 
container was clearly copied after the original package. 
It is believed that this fraud originated through an 
offer—far below the current price—which appeared 
in a professional periodical. It will be well for amateur 
and professional photographers in the United States 
and Canada to investigate thoroughly all “exceptional 
offers’’ made with regard to standard chemicals manu- 
factured by firms of unquestioned reputation. 


Reliable Business-Opportunities 


PuotoGrapHers, whether amateur or professional, 
who are looking for opportunities to engage in prof- 
itable sidelines or important- business-enterprises, 
are asked to consider seriously those that are advertised 
in this magazine. The Publisher adheres to his policy 
to advertise such business enterprises, as the sale of 
studios, valuable negatives, etc., only when they are 
accompanied by strictly first-class and satisfactory 
references. 

He investigates, personally and carefully, the char- 
acter of each advertisement, to ensure its absolute 
reliability, in every way. 

Each month, the Publisher rejects advertisements 
of photo-specialties, sales of studios, and other attrac- 
tive opportunities, simply because he is unable to 
guarantee their integrity. At the present time, he 
is prepared to furnish information regarding a number 
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of worthy and highly profitable business-opportunities 
to those who are seriously interested. 
Puoto-Era is now advertising several attractive 
- offers, including an important and highly prosperous 
professional portrait-studio, in a large manufacturing 
city of Massachusetts, and the sale of several hundred 
valuable negatives of beautiful and popular Cat- 
Studies, by C. E. Bullard, of Peterboro, N. H. We 
shall be glad to furnish any special information desired. 


Stolen Cameras 


AutHoucH the photo-press does not often report 
losses of cameras by dealers and individuals, it does 
not follow, that these losses are few. Quite the con- 
trary is the case. Detectives are quietly employed, 
and much of the stolen property is recovered. 

In Germany, stealing cameras and lenses seems to 
be the order of the day, to judge by the long list of 
stolen cameras and lenses of many makes and types 
of standard makes, and of great value, published in a 
recent issue of the Photographische Industrie. 


What is Grippit? 


“Grippit” is the tradename of a new and original 
product—a liquid adhesive that is at once strong, 
flexible, stainless, transparent, water-proof and non- 
inflammable. It sticks paper, cloth, leather, rubber, 
metal, glass or wood. “Grippit,” therefore, is uni- 
versal in its application. It is equally efficacious in 
mounting photographic prints; — a defective 
camera-bellows, a broken tripod of wood or metal, a 
torn camera-case, a broken tray (be it of rubber, porce- 
lain, composition, glass, wood or papier-maché), a 
broken or cracked graduate or bottle; gluing prints 
or pictures to glass paper-weights, and for innumerable 
other and non-photographic uses. 

Furthermore, by its peculiar nature, “Grippit”’ is 
not affected by climatic changes and will not deteriorate 
in its container. The product is pure and clean, and 
can be applied with the fingers. Any smears are 
quickly removed from either paper or fingers by simply 
rubbing. Containing no water—like paste or mucilage 
—‘‘Grippit” will not wrinkle even the thinnest tissue- 
paper. Obviously, this new product—the result of 
American brains and ingenuity—now fills a long-felt 
want not only in photographic practice, but every- 
where, and its rapidly increasing popularity is but 
natural. 

If your photo-dealer or stationer does not carry this 
remarkable product in stock, he misses a chance to 
do you a real service. 


Monthly Report of Recent Patents 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era Maaazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the month of Sep- 
tember, the last issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public. 

Patent, number 1,348, 153, on a Photograph-Negative- 
Developing Frame has been granted to Elijah B. Core, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

Malcolm Boyd Boyce of Haverhill, Mass., has been 
a patent, number 1,348,778, a Reflex Focal-Plane 

‘amera. 


Device for Washing Photographs, patent, number 
1,348,881, was issued to Elisee Eugene Kleine, of Ros- 
thern, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

1,349,384, a Photographic Platen, has been granted 
to Hervey H. McIntire, of South Bend, Ind. 

Color-Filter Negative and Process for Preparing the 
Same is a patent which bears number 1,349,956, and 
was invented by Joseph Arthur Henry Hatt, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Glen J. McDowell, of Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Burke and James Inc., has received patent, number 
1,349,972. The patent is a Photographic-Plate Rack. 

Patent, number 1,350,256, a Photographic-Printing 
—— has been issued to Alfred E. Kaiser, Seattle, 
Wash. 

A Film-Developing Tank, patent, number 1,350,762, 
has been granted to Gilmer Winston, Memphis, Tenn. 

Bertell W. King, Brooklyn, N.Y., has invented a 
Means for Inscribing Unexposed Photographic Films, 
Plates or the Like. Patent, number 1,351,762. 

William F. Folmer, Rochester, N.Y., patent, number 
1,351,998, has been granted his patent with assignments 
to the Eastman Kodak Company. It is a Photo- 
graphic-Film Sheath. 

Patent, number 1,352,109, on a Roll-Film-Apparatus, 
—) been invented by George C. Beidler of Rochester, 

Camera is the title of the invention of Carl G. John- 
son of Eau Claire, Wis. Patent, number 1,352,134. 


Wall’s Dictionary of Photography 


Our many friends who have ordered copies of this 
standard work—which we have been unable to furnish 
because the supply in this country is exhausted and 
none can be procured in Europe at the present time— 
are informed that the publishers are preparing a new 
edition. We regret to be unable to state when this 
new. edition will make its appearance; but we hope 
that it will be before Christmas. 


Standard Books at Old Prices 


Reapers interested in standard books on photog- 
raphy will please take notice that after November 1 
the price of Professional Photography, by Hewitt (two 
volumes), will be $1.25 post-paid, for the two; ad- 
vance-price, $1.75. PHoto-Era has on hand, however, 
a few copies, which will be sold to its readers at the old 
price of $1.50, until the supply is exhausted; after which 
the price will be $2.50. First come, first served! 

Pursuing this policy, PHoto-Era will sell other 
standard photo-books at the old price, until the present 
stock is exhausted: 

Pictorial Photography in America, 1920, $2.50, post- 
paid in the United States; advance-price, $3.50. 

Topsy and Turvy, by Carine and Will Cadby, 
$1.50, post-paid; regular price, $1.60 plus postage. 

Practical Kinematography, by Talbot, $1.35, post- 
paid; advance-price, $1.50 plus postage. 

Photograms of the Year 1919 (current issue), cloth, 
$2.00 post-paid; regular price, $3.00. 

Retouching and Improving Negatives—Photo 
Miniature (out of print), 35c.; advance-price, 50c. 

Behind the Motion-Picture Screen, by Lescaboura, 
$3.50 plus postage, according to zone (weight three 
pounds); advance-price, $5.00 plus postage. 

It is to be understood that the above-mentioned 
books are to be sold at the old price, as indicated; and 
i readers will do well to take advantage of 

is offer. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Lenses 


for Immediate Delivery 


HESE world-famous anastigmats are ready for 

prompt delivery in both small and large sizes, 
for amateur or professional use. Production-conditions 
in this important department of our business have 
been restored to a normal basis for several months 
past, and no further difficulty is anticipated in meeting 
the constantly growing demand for TESSARS. 
This is welcome news to you who seek the best possible 
lens-equipment for your camera. You can obtain such 
equipment without delay or speculation by going to 
your dealer and ordering the particular Tessar-which 
best meets your requirements: 
A TESSAR IIb (F/6.3) for your hand-camera, unusu- 
ally compact, yet admitting 61% more light than the 
ordinary lens; or 
A TESSAR Ic (F/4.5) for your reflecting-outfit—three 
times as fast as the ordinary lens and especially designed 
for speed-work or portraiture. 


Write for our new, beautifully illustrated Catalog 
H, if you have not already received a copy. 


_ BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopti: ), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


== that g es may see 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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PUT THE PHOTO- ALBUM AWAY: 


Do your pictures justice by showing them—enlarged and with every 6] 
detail sharp in relief—on the screen at home, or in your lodge or 
club. No special slides needed if you use this model. ~~ «-:_; 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


It projects all opaque objetts, including prints, postcards, magazine- 
illustrations, maps, specimens, etc. Even distribution of light is in- P 
sured by the new gas-filled MAzpA lamp; it is automatic and takes less 7" "“™¢ °f the maker, Bausch & Lomb, is 
current than the old-style A.C. Other models project slides alone. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
{" NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


American Makers of Photo, hic Lenses, Microsco) Projection App (Balopti Ophthalmic Lenses, 
Pr j and other High- Grade Optical Products. 


your guaranty of uniform, unfailing service 


sm Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, S 
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HEYDE’S 


BARGAINS ACTINO 


Bass Graflex Values are 
bargains in every sense 
of the word. Each item 
guaranteed 100% perfect. 


21x 3} R. B. Graflex Jr., 63" F/4.5 

Tessar, film-adapter . . $115.00 

3*x4* Auto Graflex Tessar, F/4.5, 
film-adapter, all perfect. Special. 

$97.50 

A special lot of 3A No. 29 Seneca Plate-Cam- 
eras, fitted with R. R. lens in Automatic 


Photography 


shutter, each complete with 2 double oe The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
holders. Special at $6.71 ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


BINOCULARS 
6x30 Gundlach Stereo Prism -Binocular; ultra-lumi- manipulated; compact and always 


nous. The 30mm. Objective admits 509, more light to 
‘No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 


the eye. each glass finely constructed with the hest of 
Exposure table complete on dial. 


material and workmanship. A ¥65 value at $44.50 
Each eyepiece fitted with rotary sun-and-mist filters. 

Essential to the Photographer who wants” 
perfect pictures. 


Send for the Bass Catalog and bargain-list at once. 
Bulging with bargains in photographic apparatus 

Order by mail or from your dealer. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


of all kinds. Get our new motion-picture list also. 
“Established Reputation is your Guarantee” 

HERBERT New Vest Pocket Model 
Size Dia. 2-3/89 x 18/168 Thick 
& HUESGEN Price $10. 


BASS 


109N. DEARBORN ST | 
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good news for everyone 
who makes photographs, makes 
enlargements, mounts photographs, or 


sells photographic supplies. 


Grippit is the wonderful new adhesive 
that sticks prints to mounts, or in 
albums, without buckling. Unexcelled 
for mounting enlargements. Much 
easier and cheaper to use than other 
expedients. The print can’t wrinkle— 
always lies flat. 


It is chemically pure and does not 
stain the print. It is so clean, that it can 
be applied with the fingers. Cleans 
up quickly with a little rubbing of 
the finger. 


Sticks without a wrinkle! 


Grippit contains no water. It is trans- 
parent, waterproof and non-inflamma- 
ble. Try Grippit next time you mount 
photographs. It’s great also for sticking 
cloth, leather, burlap. wood, paper or 
rubber. 


Your photo-supply dealer carries 
Grippit, or he can quickly get it for 
you. You'll never use any other ad- 
hesive after you once use Grippit. 


DEWEY & ALMY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Sticks it 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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lca - ( ontessa—finest of 
fine cameras—are now avail- 


able, and the new catalogue, 
describing many new types 
and models—that’s available 


too. 
Harold M. Bennett 
U. S. Agent 
110 East 23rd Street New York 
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CARL ZEISS 
JENA 


HE modern productions of the old world’s optical 
science are now available for all America. ‘To 
those who require optical instruments of indescribable 
scientific accuracy, the productions of the world famous 
CARL ZEISS WORKS are well known. 
The remarkable optical qualities with which CARL ZEISS 
lenses are endowed, leaves nothing to be desired for the 
most critical photography. 
“As good as a CARL ZEISS” is the highest compliment 
that can be paid a photographic lens. 
Learn more about CARL ZEISS lenses at your dealer’s or 
write direct. 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


Best at Small Cost? 


of weak daylight. 


ht; read 1 
Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors dep tele 
snapshot-exposures. 


Beautiful effects can be produced by coloring 
photographs with oil-colors. 
It is not difficult to give a print the appearance 


of an oil-painting. 
All the difficulties encountered with Water, Halldorson Portrait 


Pastel and Aniline Colors, known to every 


© 


Place your order early for a 


photographer, can be eliminated by using Flash-Lam 
Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors. D 


So easy to do, any one can produce a beautiful 
picture. 

Set of eleven colors and medium, with full 
directions, in neat pasteboard box, $1.50. 

If you cannot get them through your dealer, 


Send for full information, in- 
cluding folder, “The Way to 
Successful Home-Portraiture” 


send direct to us. The Halldorson Company 


Why Get Along With Inefficient 
Light When You Can Have the 


Your skylight may do = enough when the 
sun is shining from a clear sky; but there are 
cloudy days, late afternoons, and whole seasons 


Think how handy it is to have a Halldorson 
Flash-Lamp at such times. It is always at full 
efficiency, winter or summer, rain or shine, day 


Halldorson 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 1780 Wilson Avenue, Chicago _"emerrorres 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans Flash-Lamp No. 2 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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GOERZ 


Two Unquestioned Successes 


HE famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 is an unques- 

tioned success! For over twenty-five years it has 
met the most exacting requirements. If a lens is said 
to be “as good as a GOERZ DAGOR,” no higher com- 
pliment can be paid. Why have your lens compared 
to a GOERZ DAGOR? Own a DAGOR yourself! It is 
made to fit virtually every make and style of camera. 


Another unquestioned success is the popular con- _[@| 
vertible GODERZ DOGMAR F/4.5—three lenses in 
one! It is a fast anastigmat for reflecting-cameras, an 
excellent studio-lens and ideally suited. to commercial 
and landscape-photography. The demand exceeds our 
manufacturing-capacity—enough said! 


These two unquestioned successes embody true 
GOERZ QUALITY throughout—no finer anastigmats 
are made. Talk it over with your dealer. Our 
descriptive matter, including our other successes, is 
yours for the asking. Get that “better lens” right now! 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We have now on hand 
for immediate shipment 


“Agta” Products 

GLYCIN 16 oz. $15.00 EIKONOGEN 16 oz. $15.00 
8 « 7.75 8 « 7.75 
4 « 4.00 4 « 4.00 
1 « 1.25 1 « 1.25 

ORTOL 16 oz. $15.00 BLITZLICHT 100 grm. $2.25 
8 «“ 7.73 50 « 1.50 
4 « 4.00 25 « .90 
1 « 1.25 10 « 45 

AMIDOL 16 oz. $15.00 RODINAL 16 oz. $3.50 
8“ 7.75 8 « 2.00 
4 4.00 3 « .90 
1 « 1.25 


SPARKING METAL 
Each 25 cents 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities 
4 Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 


good positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY N. Y¥. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


Tue LAW’ S DELAY is largely overcome 
ALBERT A. LANE by the effciaicy of the 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY Printing Devotee 
SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR rendered by 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
Boston 
Correspondence invited During the 48 years we have been printing 


Briefs and Legal Documents we have never 
failed to deliver the job promptly, to the minute. 


RELIO FXPOSURE, SCALE 
All Exposure-Meters Vary 


No two agree. Many are very inaccurate in spite 
of their good purpose. From a successful progressive photogra- 
Compare the Relio with the Wynne to prove its pher operating studios in the largest cities. 
accuracy. Then use it regularly because it is so Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
quick, convenient and complete. Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


You will like to use the Relio E.BRUNEL COLLEGE < Bs: 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY (eae: 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. & 
Three months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalogue. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


mal $1.00 
YOU CAN 
RELY ON THE RELIO 


Drawing-Inks . The plates in this issue were made 
= Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Hig g 1ns Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
@ well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 

271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. - 

Branches: Chicago, London 394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 
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COLLODION 


The ge which experience has shown gives the 
maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
range of artistic effects with pl implicity in ki 
FIVE GRADES 
This superb paper is made in five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agent, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our experienced sales-force will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 27 CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 
(Cream and White Stock) 


A Paper That Gives No Trouble 


No paper can equal Paget’s Self-toning 
Paper for its exquisite sepia-effects, or 
for colder tones. 


Try this paper with a 50-cent package 
of Post-Cards. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


General Trade Agents 
PHILADELPHIA - - - PA. 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
By M. LUCKIESH 


A book that appeals to every photographer and art-student. 
Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$3.00 will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Ensign Popular 
Reflex Camera 


Size 344 x 44 
PLATES OR FILM-PACK 


For the Camera-Enthusiast— the man who 
knows—no other camera can replace the 
Ensign. 

Equipped with the Ensign Self-Capping Focal- 
Plane Shutter. All speeds and tensions set 
from the one dial. 

Light weight—strong construction. Fitted 
with a large selection of high-grade Anastigmat 
Lenses. 

PRICES: 


ENSIGN POPULAR REFLEX, with 
3 single metal Plateholders. 


No. LENS PRICE 
4S Aldis F/4.5 $130.00 
4X Ensign F/4.5 120.00 
4L Cooke Luxor F/4.5 130.00 
4Q Dalmeyer Serrac F/4.5 155.00 
4M Ross Xpres F/4.5 155.00 
4C Cooke Ser. Il 155.00 
4V_ Ross Telecentric F 175.00 
Film Pack Adapter 6.00 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


G. GENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK 
320 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
208 S. Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 
2102 First Avenue, SEATTLE 
53 Fourth Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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FOR SALE 


Owing to ill-health, I offer for 
sale several hundred negatives of 
Bullard’s Animal Studies from 
life, in sizes 5x7 and 11x14. The 
first complete line of this kind 
ever published. 


Original, catchy and popular. 
Have been sold in the leading art- 
stores of this country, and used on 
high-grade calendar, Christmas and 
Easter cards and Valentines. 


A rare opportunity to engage in 
“Copyright, 1900, by C. E. Bullard.” a lucrative and pleasing business. 


For full particulars address, C. E. BULLARD, Peterboro, N. H. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 
Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 

NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Not sold outside of the U. S. and Canada 


Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets D, E, F, G and I 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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PEERLESS 


Japanese Transparent Water-Colors 


The original colors put up on leaves or 
films. The standard photographic 
colors everywhere. 


Are now offered in bound booklets, three 
sizes, $1.00, 75c. and 45c. Also in display- 
boxes with brushes, etc., at $1.75 and $1.50. 
Separate color-films, 150 shades. In liquid 
form for all kinds of tinting or dye-toning. 
In indelible form for airbrush-users. 


Sold by dealers in photo-materials and art- 
supplies in every city in the U.S. and in most 
foreign countries. 


Order direct or through your dealer. Circu- 
lars free. Illustrated catalog for a 2c. stamp. 


ADDRESS 
JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HE real value of HAMMER PLATES 
can best be tested under the trying 
conditions of winter-photography: short- 
ening days and waning light. 
With shortest possible exposure they 
produce negatives of the greatest color- 
range and detail. They can’t be beaten. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICA CAMERAS 


CARL ZEISS LENSES 


F/4.5 F/6.3 - F/3.5 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
6-8-10-12-16-18 Power 


ALL SIZES 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOW! 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


Bébé “A” 44x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 $100.00 


Bébé 63x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 132.50 
Atom “A” 4}x6 cm Hekla F/6.8 48.50 
Atom “A” 4}x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 73.50 
Atom 44x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 89.50 
Ideal “A” 6$x9 cm Hekla F/6.8 58.00 
Ideal “A” 6$x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 95.00 


Ideal “A” 64x9 cm Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 120.00 
Ideal “A” 6}x9 cm Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 89.00 


Ideal 9x12 cm Hekla F/6.8 72.00 
Ideal “B” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 115.00 
Ideal “B” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 146.00 
Ideal “B” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 109.00 
Tris “B” 10x15cm Hekla F/6.8 70.00 
Trix “B” 10x15cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 134.00 
Trix “B” 10x15 cm Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 155.00 
Trix “B” 10x15 cm Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 111.50 
em —Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 138.50 
——.\ 9x12 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 160.00 
Icarette ‘“‘A’’ 6x6 cm Novar Anastigmat F/6.8 30.00 
Icarette “A’’ 6x6 cm Hekla F/6.8 46.50 
Icarette 6x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F'/4.7 72.50 
Icarette ‘‘C’’ 6x9 cm Hekla F/6.8 55.00 
Icarette “C’’ 6x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 92.00 
Halloh 3}x4} Hekla F/6.8 62.00 
Halloh 3}x4} Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 94.00 
Lloyd 34x54 Hekla F/6.8 77.00 
Lloyd 33x54 Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 105.00 


Stereofix 45x107 mm Novar-Anastigmat F/6.8 61.50 
Polyscope 45x107 mm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 200.00 


Stereolette 45x107 mm Hekla F/6.8 86.00 
Stereolette 45x107 mm Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 118.50 
Stereolette 45x107 mm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 141.50 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-5}”’ in barrel 52.50 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-6” in barrel 57.50 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-6}” in barrel 65.00 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-7” in barrel 75.00 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-8}’’ in barrel 97.50 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-10” in barrel 140.00 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5-12” in barrel 200.00 


YOUR OLD CAMERA OR LENS EXCHANGED 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


Largest Retail Dealer of 


Ica Cameras in America 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
OUR NEW ADDRESS 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


= 


For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoro-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


The Commercial Photographer...................... 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 
Samuel W. Frazer............. 

The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby......... 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B...... .% 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 

The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 


Photo-Engraving Primer . 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films. . 


Saturday with My Camera..........  ........... 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds................... 
Professional Photography (two volumes)....._..... 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................. 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography .. 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen................. 
= 


Photography and Its —: 
The Optical Projection .. 


ART-BOOKS 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy..... OO errr 
The Art of the Venice Academy................... Mary Knight Potter............ 
The Art of the Wallace Collection................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 
Art-Treasures of Washington..................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts..................... 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures... . 
Composition in Monochrome and Color............. 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. 


All cheques, except on national banks, 


.. Steven H. Horgan ...... 
. Lehman Wendell, B.S., ‘D. D. ee 


Francis Hobart Herrick ........ 
.N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 
Austin Lescaboura............. 
Arthur Hammond 


Julia De Wolf Addison......... 
Henry C. Shelley.............. 


Add 15c. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


10 cents additi 1 for 


Ssssssssss 


Oct. 1920 
Dec. 1917 


June 1914 


Oct. 1920 
Feb. 1920 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 


Apr. 1920 


Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 


Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 
Nov. 1920 
Nov. 1920 
Feb. 1920 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 
May 1919 
Jan. 1919 
Aug. 1920 
June 1920 
Aug. 1920 
Nov. 1920 
Nov. 1920 


Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
uly 1913 
eb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1913 


Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


England 
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The 34 GRAFLEX 


panes a combination of picture-making certainty 
and convenience that has earned wide popularity. 


= Full picture size reflection—equally helpful in landscape, por- 
trait or speed work. 


Twenty-four instantaneous shutter speeds and adjustments for 
time exposures—a range suitable for a wide field of amateur 


photography. 
Daylight loading with standard 34% x5% Kodak Film cartridges. 


The Autographic feature which permits writing a title or date 
directly upon the margin of every negative. 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The Pocket Premo 


and 


Premo Film Pack 


Ready in an instant. 

The lens swings quickly forward into correct focus 
when the camera is opened. The shutter is ready and 
—click—you have the picture. Draw out a paper tab 
and again you are ready. . 

Though hardly a handful when closed, the Pocket 
Premo makes 21% x 3% pictures and makes them well. 
Both the camera and film are Eastman made. 


Price, $13.8 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Kodak 
Album 


THE out-of-town folks will 
be sure to want to see your 
pictures—and good as they 
are they tell their story best 
from the pages of an album. 


The Kodak Album is 
just the thing. 


Price, 


$4.25 and $6.50 


according to size. 


Kodak 
Portrait. 
Attachment 


Tue holiday home-coming 
presents an opportunity for 
impromptu portraits of 
grandfather and grand- 
mother, the visiting cousins 
and all the rest, that you 
can’t afford to miss. 


And you certainly can 
afford the Kodak Portrait 
Attachment at seventy-five 
cents. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Blue skies, green fields—colors as 
the eye saw them with 


VELOX TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLOR STAMPS 


Ir’s fun to color your prints—Velox Water 
Colors make it easy—and the results are well 
worth the effort. 


The Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Outfit includes 
the book of stamps, three brushes and a white enameled 
mixing palette, put up in a neat cardboard case. 


Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps, complete booklet, twelve see $0.45 
Separate Color Leaves, two sheets, ‘ .08 
Set of three Special Brushes, per set, . ; 50 
Mixing Palette, . | 
Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Outfit, including book, three 

brushes and palette, 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
| «it your dealer's. 
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What's the 
Date? 


They look 
and 
think of 


You 


A print from your collection mounted in an 


Amateur Calendar 


makes it a distinctive holiday greeting that only 


you could send. 
Supplied in two sizes—No. A for vertical prints, either 18x24 inches 
or 24x3t inches; No. B for 24x4# inches or 32x54 inches. 


The color scheme is grey and the embossed design is such as to 
give the effect of birch bark. The words ‘‘ Greetings” and ‘‘ Days 
of the Year” are embossed in gold. 


Your Kodak dealer has them. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 


| 


Tuis seal is the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s method of telling you 
that the chemical or chemical 
preparation so designated is every- 
thing that it claims to be. It’s a 
guarantee that’s as good as gold. 


Eastman Reducer 


supplied in a box of five tubes at fifty 


cents is an Eastman Tested Chemical. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


— 
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For 154 x 2% inch pictures 


Ansco V-P No. 0 


(Focusing Model) 


MALLEST of the Ansco V-P series 
but, like the others, built to serve the 
most exacting user. 


Efficient, durable, and well equipped, it 


gives negatives doth sharp and fully timed 


with hand exposure not only in the strong 
midsummer sunlight but also in the weaker 
light of fall and winter, its construction 
permitting the effective use of the larger 
apertures without sacrifice of definition. 


The Modico Anastigmat opens to F 7.5, 
the Ansco Anastigmat to F 6.3, allowing 
generous exposure, while the focusing de- 
vice gives a sharpness to the negative un- 
approached by fixed-focus cameras of this 
size at apertures larger than F 11.3. Good 
enlargements are thus always assured. 


Self-opening, rigid as a box, accurate, 


and finely finished. 


A camera for fall and winter use when 
tripods are a nuisance. 


A practical and always treasured gift. 


Write for catalog 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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21 YEARS’ SERVICE 


We offer you the SECURITY and SERVICE of a strong, long- 
established bank. We invite you to open a Checking or Savings 
account with us. We shall be pleased at all times to confer with 
you and advise you regarding any financial matter in which you 
may be interested. 

Deposits in our Savings-Department go on interest monthly. 
Our last dividend of 5% gives you the maximum of interest with 
absolute Security. Send for our new booklet, “Banking by Mail.” 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
Cor. Devonshire and Water Streets 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


tt 


WOLLENSAK |SHUTTERS! 


ate HXPemse 


Figure this out yourself. 

If you use a plate, paper or chemical of poor 
quality, and the result is unsatisfactory, you can 
easily rectify your mistake on the next exposure. 
Sih But—you use your lens for every picture. It is 

4; an investment which, once made, will thenceforth 


! 

h li f btai 

govern the quality of results you obtain. 

tig Don’t gamble. Ensure satisfaction by the use 
"NEGATIVE Wollensak Velostigmat Anastigmats. There is 


eo ae. one for every purpose. Catalog free at request. 
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